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A  new  text  for  courtot  in  educational  psychology 


I’ 

Psychology 
for  Modern  Education 

By  JAMES  La  MURSELL*  TMchera  C«lleg«,  Cslimbla  Uaivarslty 

This  new  book  admirably  sets  forth  the  psychological  foundations  of  modern  edu¬ 
cation  and  their  manifold  effects  on  educational  procedures.  Dr.  Mursell  defines 
education  in  relation  to  the  development  of  personality  and  points  out  the  vital 
role  of  psychology  in  this  process.  He  discusses  in  detail  such  factors  as  the  shaping 
of  motivation  in  the  student,  learning,  the  transfer  of  training,  and  the  concept  of 
mental  growth.  Every  theory  is  clarified  by  examples  of  its  practical  effect  on 
both  curriculum  and  methods  of  teaching.  The  text  is  illustrated  throughout  with 
applications  at  both  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  levels. 

Based  on  the  author’s  long  teaching  experience,  this  book  is  an  important  tool  for 
everyone  in  the  field  of  education.  “Excellent  ...  a  mature,  intelligent,  scholarly 
but  not  pedantic  explanation  of  the  psychology  underlying  modern  education.”  — 
^  PROFESSOR  HARRY  N.  RIVLIN,  Queens  College.  To  be  published  April  28. 

j  j  Tentative  price,  $4.00 
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A  pioneering  work  on  the  social  matrix  of  psychiatry 


Communication 

By  JURGEN  RUESCH,  N.  D.  and  GREGORY  BATESON 

A  psychiatrist  and  an  anthropologist  have  collaborated  on  this  important  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  new  science  of  communication.  They  have  treated  their  subject  from 
many  angles :  communication  and  human  relations ;  communication  and  mental  ill¬ 
ness;  communication  and  American  values;  information  and  codification,  conven¬ 
tions  of  communication,  and  the  convergence  of  science  and  psychiatry.  Communi¬ 
cation  is  a  work  of  practical  value  for  educators  who  are  concerned  with  the  exten¬ 
sion,  refinement,  and  enrichment  of  their  techniques  by  communication.  Price,  $4.00 
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INTRODUCTION  BY  EDITOR 

By  HERBERT  HACKETT 
Department  of  Written  and  Spoken  English, 
Michigan  State  College 


«  COMMUNICATION,”  “Com- 
munication  skills,”  “the  Com¬ 
munications  Course”  are  terms 
which  have  had  so  varied  meanings 
that  they  can  be  said  to  have  no  mean¬ 
ing.  One  of  the  purposes  of  this  issue 
is  to  bring  together  some  of  the  latest 
thinking  in  this  amorphous  field,  with 
an  emphasis  on  the  integrated  skills 
program,  on  research  and  on  the  pro¬ 
fessional  development  of  those  who 
who  teach  in  such  programs. 

Frederic  Reeve  makes  a  contribution 
to  definition,  although  this  definition, 
he  insists,  will  “change  by  the  next 
time  I  sit  down  to  think  about  it.”  He 
discusses  the  four  skills  of  writing, 
reading,  speaking  and  listening  in 
terms  of  their  social  functions,  an  em¬ 
phasis  which  is  implicit  in  all  the  ma¬ 
terial  in  this  issue.  To  his  definition 
he  brings  the  scholarly  weight  of  his 
Princeton  background,  his  work  as 
Associate  Editor  of  the  new  Webster’s 
New  World  Dictionary  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Ijangvage  (not  Merriam),  and  a 
deal  of  pith  and  clarity  of  expression. 

John  Gerber  disclaims  the  right  to 
consider  what  high  schools  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  teach  in  the  communication 
skills,  but  this  modesty  covers  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  competencies,  reflected  in  his 


work  as  chairman  of  the  Communica¬ 
tion  Skills  Program  at  Iowa  and  the 
sense  to  avoid  the  learned  doubletalk 
common  to  such  statements  of  objec¬ 
tives.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  objec¬ 
tives  do  not  include  the  esoteric  vagu- 
aries  of  “character  development”  or 
“clear  thinking”  which  have  vitiated 
some  courses  in  communications;  it 
might  be  assumed  that  the  training  in 
skills  within  the  total  social  frame¬ 
work  might  affect  “character”  and 
“thinking,”  but  Dr.  Gerber  is  not  of 
those  to  whom  the  communications 
skills  course  is  a  cross  between  a  fin¬ 
ishing  school  and  a  peripatetic 
Lyceum. 

Edna  Sterling  turns  from  theory  to 
practice,  to  the  how  and  when  which 
lead  to  results.  She  stresses  the  in¬ 
tegration  of  the  skills  program  in 
terms  of  the  development  of  the  child, 
not  in  imagined  or  “logical”  criteria. 
Her  use  of  the  findings  of  other  dis¬ 
ciplines,  common  to  our  other  writers 
also,  indicates  that  such  borrowing 
need  not  be  mere  academic  window 
shopping;  she  has  obviously  read  her 
bibliography.  Miss  Sterling  is  editor 
of  two  series  of  texts,  one  for  Holt  and 
the  other  for  D.  C.  Heath. 

Research  in  the  communication 
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skills  has  too  long  been  haphazard  and 
fragmentary.  Oscar  Haiigh  pulls  some 
of  this  research  together,  pin-points 
some  of  the  inadequacies,  and  gives  us 
a  bibliography  which  is  a  contribution 
in  itself.  Obviously’  he  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  can  continue  to  teach 
communication  “by  ear”  but  must 
move  toward  a  professional  rigor. 
That  rigor  is  not  merely  another  spell¬ 
ing  for  dullness  can  be  seen  in  the  art 
with  which  he  turns  a  catalog  of  re¬ 
searches  into  a  commentary  of  sense. 

A  more  detailed  account  of  one  bit 
of  research,  in  listening,  is  given  us 
by  Arthur  Heilman.  How,  he  asks, 
are  we  to  teach  a  skill  about  which  we 
know  nothing?  His  controlled  study 
of  a  training  program  to  teach  listen¬ 
ing  is  one  of  a  baker’s  dozen  of  com¬ 
pleted  studies,  none  of  which  permits 
of  much  more  than  a  preliminary  set 
of  hypotheses.  The  social  implications 
of  such  pioneer  studies  go  far  beyond 
the  data  as  we  face  the  babble  of  Mc¬ 
Carthies,  soap-mongers  and  predictors 
of  things  to  come  which  drowns  out 
the  rational  discussion  of  the  problems 
which  face  us. 

Closely  related  to  the  problem  of  re¬ 
search  is  the  training  and  status  of  the 
teacher  of  communication  skills,  too 
long  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  gram¬ 
mar  books  where  the  tight  grip  on  the 
red  pencil  is  the  primary  professional 
requirement.  Porter  Perrin  takes  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  academic  predestina¬ 
tion  and  demands  that  the  skills 
teacher  be  given,  and  be  worthy  of,  the 
status  he  deserves.  The  implications 
of  such  status  and  competancy  can  be 
read  between  the  lines  of  Dr.  Perrin’s 
no  longer  revolutionary  Writer’s  Guide 
and  Index  to  English  with  its  attack 
on  prescription,  and  his  use  of  the 
“comma  splice”  in  his  own  writings. 


once  one  of  the  venal  sins  which  only 
professional  writers  could  enjoy. 

The  approach  to  the  teaching  of 
communication,  with  its  emphasis  on 
integration,  the  social  framework,  and 
on  the  professional  training  and  disci¬ 
pline  of  teachers,  must  also  concern  it¬ 
self  with  the  use  of  skills.  Robert 
Wright,  now  serving  his  second  hitch 
in  the  navy,  points  out  the  dangers  of 
teaching  method  and  devices  without 
a  proper  regard  for  their  purpose. 
Such  training,  he  insists,  cannot  mere¬ 
ly  lead  to  expert  use  of  skills,  but  must 
be  directed  toward  their  use  in  a 
democracy,  assuming  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  man.  If  there  is  a  note  of 
bitterness  it  is  that  men  should  take 
the  techniques  to  serve  selfish  ends — 
and  the  implications  go  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  particular  article. 

Since  communication  is  not  yet  a 
field  with  a  dogma,  and  because  its  ma¬ 
jor  premises  are  relative  to  time  and 
circumstance,  it  is  fitting  that  this  issue 
end  with  a  critique.  Barriss  Mills 
helped  formulate  some  of  the  plans  for 
the  successful  communication  skills 
program,  but  is  now  phairman  of  a  de¬ 
partment  of  English  which  is  tradi¬ 
tional.  He  is  thus  a  proper  critic  with 
one  foot  in  the  door  as  he  points  out 
the  weaknesses,  theoretical  and  actual, 
in  any  integrated  program. 

This  issue  of  Education  has  ex¬ 
plored  some  of  the  theoretical  assump¬ 
tions  of  the  new  courses  in  communi¬ 
cations,  has  shown  how  they  may  be 
made  explicit  in  time  and  place,  has 
raised  some  of  the  problems  faced  by 
a  new  discipline,  in  subject  matter,  re¬ 
search,  training  of  personnel  and  in 
the  moral  obligations  which  they  must 
assume.  Much  of  what  is  said  here 
will  be  subject  to  revision;  this  is 
probably  its  strei^h. 


Toward  a  Philosophy 

of  Communication 

By  FREDERIC  REEVE 
Department  of  Written  and  Spoken  English, 

Michigan  State  College 

ryyiiE  word  “philosophy”  as  it  is  mediums.  The  freshman  speech  course 


X  used  in  several  educational 
circles  in  which  I  frequently  re¬ 
volve  often  means  “assumptions  which 
serve  as  a  basis  for  conduct.”  These 
assumptions  vary  from  untested  but 
fervently  advocated  beliefs  to  accurate 
statements  about  reality  which  are 
logically  indisputable.  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  I  shall  discuss  the  “philoso¬ 
phy”  of  communication,  stating  and 
examining  a  number  of  hypotheses 
which  may  serve  as  a  basis  upon  which 
to  construct  and  teach  a  course  in  com¬ 
munication.  I  limit  the  term  com¬ 
munication  to  the  four  skills  (or  arts) 
of  sj)eaking,  listening,  writing  and 
reading,  or  to  put  it  another  way,  to 
the  formulation,  manipulation,  trans¬ 
mission,  and  reception  of  verbal  sym¬ 
bols. 

The  majority  of  college  courses  in 
communication  have  one  thing  in  com- 
mont  ar.,  attempt  is  made  to  teach  the 
four  skills  as  they  relate  to  one  another 
in  the  same  course.  Frequently  all 
that  has  happened  is  that  the  freshman 
speech  course  and  the  freshman  com¬ 
position  course  have  been  married  at 
the  point  of  a  gun.  The  traditional 
freshman  composition  course  usually 
included  reading,  library  research, 
study  of  the  reasoning  processes,  and 
some  cursory  nods  in  the  direction  of 
newspapers,  magazines  and  other  mass 
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usually  included  variously  group  dis¬ 
cussion,  debate,  persuasive  and  exposi¬ 
tory  talks,  some  tentative  gestures 
tures  toward  the  library,  and  some 
study  of  the  reasoning  process. 

The  two  courses  in  their  present  and 
frequently  unhappy  relationship  re¬ 
tain  the  best  of  their  several  virtues, 
but  rather  tentatively,  side  by  side,  not 
in  genuine  union.  Reading,  writing, 
speaking  and  listening  are  taught  by 
men  and  women  trained  diversely  in 
“speech”  and  “English,”  but  they  are 
taught  in  the  same  course  as  four  sub¬ 
jects.  not  as  four  elements  of  the  same 
discipline — communication.  The  four 
skills  have  not  been  integrated. 

I  have  recently  had  occasion  to  read 
several  unpublished  manuscripts  and 
a  number  of  textbooks  supposed  to  be 
written  for  courses  in  communication. 
I  find  them  defective.  Each  in  its 
way  is  clear  and  each  is  intelligent,  but 
none  seems  to  be  grounded  in  an  in¬ 
forming  philosophy  of  communication. 
There  are  expert  chapters  on  the  vari¬ 
ous  skills,  and  there  is  often  a  success¬ 
ful  attempt  to  relate  them.  The  sec¬ 
tions  on  speech  represent  the  best 
thought  on  oral  communication,  and 
the  sections  on  grammar  are  written 
with  a  firm  grounding  in  the  best  de¬ 
scriptive  linguistic  scholarship.  But 
I  did  not  find  any  reason,  other  than 
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the  desire  to  sell  a  book,  for  putting 
the  sections  in  one  volume.  An  author 
had  done  his  best,  and  very  well,  in¬ 
deed,  as  a  speech  teacher  and  as  a 
teacher  of  composition,  but  I  seldom 
thought  of  him  as  a  teacher  of  com¬ 
munication.  Perhaps  as  yet  there  is 
no  such  person,  considering  the  train¬ 
ing,  fine  as  it  has  been,  that  we  have 
all  received  as  specialists  in  relatively 
isolated  fields. 

If  we  are  to  teach  communication, 
as  now  we  pretend  we  do,  we  must  find 
a  way  to  train  ourselves  and  others  to 
do  so.  We  must  integrate  or  unify  the 
study  of  the  skills. 

Two  questions  immediately  arise: 
Why  should  the  skills  be  integrated  ? 
How  shall  they  be  integrated  ?  I  thinTc 
I  know  the  answer  to  the  first;  I  do 
not  know  the  answer  to  the  second. 

Communication  is  a  Social  Process 

How  many  times  in  the  course  of  a 
day  does  someone  s'Sy,'^'!  read  it,  but 
I  didn’t  get  the  point?”  In  how  many 
movies  have  leading  ladies  scornfully 
told  their  swains,  “Love?  You  don’t 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word !”  ?  Who 
has  not  heard,  “I  know  what  I  mean, 
but  I  can’t  put  it  into  words  ?” 

These  few  statements  are  indicative 
of  the  multiplicity  of  frustration?  that 
attend  faulty  communication.  These 
frustrations  result  from  many  causes, 
but  the  primary  cause  is  that  one  per¬ 
son  has  not  received  a  desired  response 
from  another  person.  The  fault  may 
lie  with  the  speaker  or  the  listener,  the 
writer  or  the  reader,  but  the  failure  is 
the  same;  no  response  or  no  intended 
response. 


The  failure  to  elicit  a  desired  re¬ 
sponse  is  a  failure  in  the  process  of 
communication,  for  communicaiion  is 
a  process,  a  process  which  always  in¬ 
volves  at  least  three  skills.  “The  clari¬ 
fication  of  meanings  by  an  individual, 
their  expression  in  language,  and  their 
comprehension  of  these  meanings  by 
other  people  are  the  beginning,  middle 
and  the  end  of  a  process.*  Obviously 
the  process  of  communication  always 
involves  thought,  expression  in  either 
speaking  or  writing,  and  reception  and 
comprehension  either  by  listening  or 
by  reading. 

Comprehension  of  meaning  on  the 
part  of  an  individual  means  a  response 
in  that  individual,  and  a  response  in 
an  individual  involves  a  change  in  that 
individual.  The  change  may  be  slight : 
he  may  merely  offer  a  match  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  request.  It  may  be  great : 
he  may  switch  his  vote  from  Republi¬ 
can  to  Democrat  after  reading  an  arti¬ 
cle  in  Harper’s.  He  may  leave  his 
wife  when  some  well  intentioned 
friend  tells  him  something  he  did  not 
know.  (e.g.  Othello,  or  Kingsley’s 
Detective  Story).  If,  however,  a  per¬ 
son  cannot  clarify  his  meaning,  or  ex¬ 
press  it  effectively  in  language,  there 
may  be  no  response.  So  successful 
communication  always  involves  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  two  people.  Successful  com¬ 
munication  alw'ays  results  in  a  re¬ 
sponse  (and  a  change)  in  one  or  more 
individuals.  Communication  is  a  so¬ 
cial  process. 

Social  organization,  consequently, 
depends  in  large  part  upwn  communi¬ 
cation  and  successful  social  organiza- 


1  Commission  on  Trends  in  Education  of  the  Modem  Languag^e  Association  of 
America.  The  Engligh  Language  in  American  Education.  New  York:  Modem  Lan- 
gruage  .Association.  1945.  p.  2. 
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tion  depends  upon  meaningful,  accur¬ 
ate,  responsible  use  of  language.  We 
learn  through  reading  and  listening; 
we  influence  (indeed  determine  and 
change)  the  behavior  of  others  through 
writing  and  speaking.  Knowledge  de¬ 
pends  primarily  upon  the  ability  to 
give  and  to  receive  accurate  informa¬ 
tion,  and  socially  responsible  conduct 
should  be  based  upon  the  ability  to 
reason,  judge  and  act  upon  knowledge. 
Communication  is  a  necessary  and  de¬ 
sirable  social  process. 

The  social  process  of  communica¬ 
tion  involves,  if  it  is  not  actually 
synonymous  with,  the  use  of  language, 
though  of  course  we  communicate  by 
gesture,  expression,  etc.  which  accom¬ 
pany  language  or  serve  as  a  substitute 
for  it.  “.  .  .  language  is  not  an  objec¬ 
tive  thing  .  .  .  but  rather  a  complex 
activity  which  involves  all  the  powers 
of  the  human  mind  and  body  .  .  .  The 
goal  of  language  mastery  is  not  pri¬ 
marily  an  intellectual  understanding 
of  language  .  .  .  but  is  rather  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  act  appropriately  in  new  situa¬ 
tions  by  thinking,  speaking,  listening, 
reading,  or  writing. 

“Second,  language  is  basically  oral 
.  .  .  Writing  and  speaking  are  secon¬ 
dary  developments  which  depend  upon 
speech.  Spelling,  for  example,  is  a 
more  or  less  successful  attempt  to 
symbolize  the  sounds  of  speech  in  writ¬ 
ing.  A  child  is  not  ready  to  read  Eng¬ 
lish  until  he  has  acquired  a  fairly 
large  oral  vocabulary  and  some  facility 
in  the  construction  of  English  sen¬ 
tences.”* 

In  the  experience  of  each  individual, 
learning  to  communicate  is  a  matter  of 
using  (or  mastering)  all  four  skills  of 
the  process.  The  child  learns  to  speak 
by  imitating  what  he  hears.  He  learns 


to  write  and  ready  only  as  his  skill  in 
speech  develops. 

Communication  Skills 
Are  Not  Isolaied 

Hence,  the  four  skills  of  communi¬ 
cation  do  not  operate  in  isolation. 
What  is  written  is  read ;  what  is 
spoken  is  heard ;  what  is  written  and 
read  is  discussed.  There  is  no  speech 
without  listening,  no  writing  without 
speech,  no  reading  without  writing. 

The  four  skills  operate  almost  simulr 
taneously  in  education,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the 
student.  In  the  course  of  a  day’s  work 
for  a  single  class  the  student  will  use 
all  four  skills.  He  may  read  a  chap¬ 
ter  in  a  text  on  economics,  listen  to  a 
lecture  on  the  chapter,  answer  ques¬ 
tions  in  class,  write  answers  to  a  quiz, 
and  give  a  short  talk  on  some  aspect  of 
the  subject.  In  all  cases,  if  he  is  suc¬ 
cessful,  he  has  been  actively  engaged 
in  communication.  Successful  read¬ 
ing  and  listening  are  as  active  pro¬ 
cesses  as  speaking  and  writing. 

But  much  may  have  stood  in  the 
way  of  successful  accomplishment. 
The  textbook  may  have  been  burdened 
with  jargon  (failure  of  the  second 
step  of  the  process,  expression  of 
meaning).  The  instructor  may  have 
mumbled,  or  “wandered  all  over  the 
place.”  The  student  may  have  known 
the  answers  to  the  quiz  questions,  but 
failed  to  see  their  purpose.  Several 
of  his  fellow  students  may  have  made 
statements  that  actually  contradicted 
his  own  knowledge  of  conditions.  A 
newspaper  article  he  read  may  have 
flagrantly  violated  the  concepts  put 
forth  by  the  text.  When  he  gave  his 
talk  he  may  have  suffered  from  stage 
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fright,  or  failed  to  develop  the  single 
point  he  was  asked  to  make. 

As  such  experiences  multiply,  the 
student  may  realize  that  there  are 
many  blocks  to  effective  communica¬ 
tion.  As  they  multiply  throughout 
his  life  he  may  come  to  realize  that 
reading,  writing,  speaking  and  listen¬ 
ing  as  elements  of  a  process  have  much 
in  common.  If  he  is  particularly 
astute,  he  may  come  to  realize  that 
every  situation  in  which  writing  and 
speaking,  which  must  l)e  actively  heard 
and  read,  elicited  a  desired  response 
they  alike  required  meaning,  purpose, 
subject  matter,  reasoning,  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  standards  of  effectiveness, 
acceptability,  and  responsibility. 

It  becomes  apparent  then  that  the 
four  skills  of  communication  can  be 
studied  in  the  same  course  because 
they  have  a  common  denominator,  lan¬ 
guage  ;  because  they  are  intimately  re 
lated  to  one  another;  because  they  re¬ 
quire  common  disciplines  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  purpose,  effectiveness,  relation¬ 
ship  of  specific  to  general,  etc. ;  because 
they  are  the  primary  basis  of  learning 
and  because  of  their  similar  social  na¬ 
ture  and  effects. 

Many  general  education  programs 
have  established  a  core  curriculum 
which  attempts  to  embrace  all  areas 
of  knowledge,  however  casual  the  em¬ 
brace.  Man  is  a  biological  animal ; 
he  lives  in  a  physical  world ;  he  is  a 
member  of  an  organized  society ;  his 
society  has  a  history;  he  has  personal 
problems  of  reacting  and  adapting  to 
society  and  to  other  individuals ;  he 
has  created  works  of  art  which  inter¬ 
pret  and  comment  upon  his  experi¬ 
ence;  he  communicates  through  the 
medium  of  language.  On  the  basis  of 
these  assumptions  seven  basic  courses 


have  been  developed;  biological  sci¬ 
ence;  physical  science;  social  science; 
social  psychology;  literature  and  fine 
art ;  communication  skills. 

The  Universities  of  the  Middle  Ages 
also  taught  seven  subjects.  For  the 
first  four  years  the  students  studied  the 
frit'ium:  grammar,  logic,  and  retoric, 
i.e.  thought  and  language.  For  the 
years  leading  to  the  M.  A.  students 
studied  the  qmdrivium,  the  mathema¬ 
tical  sciences,  arithmetic,  music, 
astronomy,  and  geometry.  But  lan¬ 
guage  and  thought  were  the  basis  of 
all  study,  as  they  often  are  in  general 
education  programs  today.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  general  education  pro¬ 
gram  is  of  course  not  the  revolution¬ 
ary  step  it’s  sometimes  supposed  to  be. 
Xor  in  fact  can  the  study  of  communi¬ 
cation  be  said  to  be  something  new 
under  the  sun.  Aristotle  and  Quntil- 
lian  would  not  have  been  surprised  to 
find  writing  and  speaking  taught  in 
one  course.  They  would  have  been 
surprised  if  they  had  not  been.  It 
may  even  be  argued  that  the  communi¬ 
cation  course  has  its  real  basis  in  the 
unified  conception  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
in  the  trivium — grammar,  logic,  and 
rhetoric. 

Wh^  is  Good  Communication? 

If  it  may  be  argued  as  I  think  it 
may,  that  the  four  skills  can  be  taught 
in  one  course,  how  shall  they  be  in¬ 
tegrated  ? 

A  possible  first  step  is  to  determine 
the  essential  qualities  of  good  com¬ 
munication  whether  it  be  spoken  or 
listened  to,  written  or  read.  Three 
questions  immediately  arise.  What  is 
good  communication  ?  What  is  good 
communication  for  college  students? 
What  is  good  communication  for  ool- 
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lege  students  at  a  particular  institu¬ 
tion  ? 

The  answer  to  what  is  good  com¬ 
munication  demands  a  consideration 
of  what  kinds  of  communication  we 
expect  students  to  master  in  perform¬ 
ance  and  understanding.  With  the 
growing  uniformity  of  American  life, 
chiefly  brought  about  by  mass  mediums 
of  communication,  including  educa¬ 
tion,  the  answer  to  this  question  and 
those  above  may  be  very  similar.  I 
find  a  common  nature  and  number  of 
problems  among  teachers  when  I 
attend  meetings  from  California  to 
New  York. 

Perhaps  we  may  assume  that  college 
students  in  and  out  of  the  classroom 
will  be  most  concerned  with  giving 
and  receiving  information,  and  will 
spend  much  of  the  rest  of  their  time 
persuading  others  and  being  persuaded 
by  others,  especially  teachers,  news¬ 
papers,  radio  programs,  advertisers, 
etc.  Perhaps  our  definition  of  good 
communication  would  define  practical, 
utilitarian  communication,  a  defini¬ 
tion  of  communication  as  a  transmitter 
of  information  and  as  an  incentive  to 
action.  Perhaps  our  definition  should 
exclude  communication  as  an  imagina¬ 
tive  and  interpretative  experience  and 
and  as  an  esthetic  one.  Most  com¬ 
munication  courses  have  excluded  in¬ 
struction  in  or  appreciation  of  imag¬ 
inative  writing,  aesthetics,  belcanto, 
oral  interpretation,  or  the  like,  often 
because  these  are  studied  in  other 
courses  offered,  often  because  the  stu¬ 
dents  actually  do  not  or  will  not  need 
such  instruction.  As  such,  our  course 
and  our  definition  will  be  an  unhappy 
compromise  with  reality. 

What  shall  be  the  level  of  communi¬ 
cation  which  we  expect  our  students  to 
practise  and  to  understand  ? 


Let  us  consider  five  examples,  each 
taken  out  of  context,  but  each  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  w’hole  from  which  they 
were  wrenched. 

(A)  Leave  him  lay,  lady,  I’m 
learning  him  to  set. 

(B)  Movies  are  made  on  the  bet¬ 
ter  half  of  problems  which  are  incline 
to  have  ourselves  and  built  off  from 
there  to  a  climax  of  drama.  Most 
movies  that  we  see  are  made  this  way 
an  our  in  a  sense  a  work  of  art  be¬ 
cause  they  act,  dramatics,  copy  and 
study  people  just  so  they  can  produce 
a  movie  true  to  life  as  it  would  happen 
to  anyone. 

(C)  Although  in  most  movies  it 
is  the  antagonist  who  seems  to  lose  out 
in  the  farcical  contest,  the  real  loser 
is  not  even  pictured  on  the  screen.  He 
can’t  be,  because  he  is  sitting  in  front 
of  it. 

(D)  A  certain  prince  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  whom  it  is  not  good  to  name, 
preaches  nothing  else  than  peace  and 
faith,  and  is  wholly  opposed  to  both 
of  them,  and  both  of  them,  if  he  had 
observed  them,  would  many  times  have 
taken  from  him  either  his  reputation 
or  his  throne. 

(E)  So  shalt  though  feed  on  death 
that  feeds  on  men.  And  death  once 
dead,  there’s  no  more  dying  then. 

I  suppose  that  (A)  is  forthright, 
nieaningful  and  perhaps  quite  accept¬ 
able  to  the  audience  to  which  it  was 
directed.  It  is  most  certainly  unam¬ 
biguous  and  possibly  effective.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  achieved  its  result.  I 
should  equally  suppose  that  it  is  not 
the  sort  of  communication  we  expect 
from  educated  people,  although  we 
should  expect  them  to  understand  and 
respond  to  it. 

I  suppose  that  the  second  example 
(B)  is  neither  forthright,  meaningful 
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nor  acceptable  to  any  audience,  because 
it  is  unintelligible,  though  I  take  it  to 
be  the  result  of  thought.  The  person 
responsible  for  (A)  is  unaware  of 
many  of  the  standard  conventions  of 
acceptable  grammatical  form,  but  this 
lack  of  awareness  did  not  obstruct  her 
meaning.  The  same  cannot  be  said 
for  (B)  whose  failure  to  show  aware¬ 
ness,  and  whose  disregard  of  simpli¬ 
city,  of  structural  meaning,  of  word 
choice,  of  adaptation  to  audience  ended 
in  total  obscurity. 

I  assume  that  the  third  example 
(C)  is  as  clear,  forthright  and  intelli¬ 
gent  as  any  statement  of  its  kind 
might  be.  Its  simplicity  does  not 
dilute  its  strength.  I  take  it  to  be  an 
example  of  performance  that  we  might 
expect  from  our  students. 

Example  (D)  except  for  its  slightly 
archaic  flavor  might  well  have  been 
written  of  several  contemporary 
“princes.”  The  complexity  and  pre¬ 
cision  of  the  idea  is  nonetheless  sim¬ 
ple  and  forthright  in  expression.  I 
take  it  to  be  an  example  of  communi¬ 
cation  which  we  might  expect  our  stu¬ 
dents  to  understand  critically. 

Example  (E)  is  characterized  by 
brevity,  paradox  and  involution  of 
thought,  that  however  simple  and 
effective  the  statement,  represent  a 
level  of  communication  that  mifjht  be 
excluded  from  a  practical  definition  of 
communication  and  from  a  communi¬ 
cations  course  which  attempts  to  de¬ 
velop  and  train  the  average  student. 
It  might  equally  be  argued,  though, 
that  a  definition  of  good  communica¬ 
tion  should  not  exclude  such  communi¬ 
cation.  and  I  would  agree. 

In  the  light  of  this  ridiculously 
simple  examination,  and  on  the  basis 
of  considerable  observation,  discussion 
and  theorizing  at  MSC  and  elsewhere. 


I  should  like  to  offer  the  following  de¬ 
finition  of  good  communication: 

Good  communication  is  thai  which 
is  meaningful,  effective,  socially 
acceptable,  and  socially  responsible. 
Communication  is  meaningful  when 
it  results  from  an  awareness,  con¬ 
scious  or  unconscious,  of  the  signs 
of  structural  meaning  ( grammati¬ 
cal  form  and  structure );  it  is  mean¬ 
ingful  when  it  is  clear,  accurate 
unambiguous  in  word  choice  and 
arrangement,  and  when  it  is  organ- 
ized  in  terms  of  purpose  and  inien- 
tion.  Communication  is  effective 
when  it  is  simple,  forthright  and 
specific,  and  when  it  is  appropriate 
to  the  user,  the  subject  and  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  intention,  tone,  level  of 
usage,  and  organization.  Communi¬ 
cation  is  socially  acceptable  when  It 
is  free  from  readily  determinable 
illiteracies,  and  when  it  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  observation  of  current 
linguistic  conventions  which  are 
validated  by  the  practise  of  edu- 
cated  writers  and  speakers.  Com¬ 
munication  is  socially  responsible 
when  it  is  grounded  i/n  observable 
fact,  in  honestly  contrived  opinion, 
in  an  awareness  of  personal  and  so¬ 
cial  bias,  and  when  it  contributes  to 
understanding  and  harmony  among 
the  greatest  number  in  a  dernocratic 
society. 

How  Can  Communication  Skills 
be  Integraied? 

How  does  a  definition  of  good  com¬ 
munication  for  college  students  effect 
integration  of  the  four  skills  ?  First, 
it  recognizes  that  language  is  the  com¬ 
mon  denominator  of  all  four.  Second, 
it  recognizes  communication  as  a  so¬ 
cial  process.  Third,  it  provides  a 
basis  for  students  to  understand  and 
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judge  writing  and  speaking  as  readers 
and  listeners.  Fourth,  it  serves  as  a 
standard  for  students  to  achieve  in 
their  own  writing  and  speaking,  a 
standard  which  might  well  be  used  as 
the  basis  for  charts,  term  projects,  etc. 

If,  for  instance,  we  insist  that  good 
communication  shall  be  socially  re¬ 
sponsible,  we  will  study  the  reasoning 
process,  the  evaluation  of  evidence,  the 
investigation  of  subject  matter,  etc., 
as  they  apply  equally  to  writing  and 
speaking  and  as  they  determine  the 
reader’s  and  listener’s  awareness,  un¬ 
derstanding  and  evaluation  of  what  he 
reads  and  hears. 

Let  us  select  a  process  which  has 
little  to  do  with  communication,  or  so 
it  seems,  footnoting.  Why  should  a 
student  use  footnotes  ?  Why  are  foot¬ 
notes  necessary  in  a  scholarly  book? 
Because  good  communication  is  social¬ 
ly  responsible.  That  is  to  say,  the 
author  is  willing  to  furnish  proof  of 
his  statements,  willing  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  more  detailed  explanations, 
other  points  of  view,  and  comparable 
treatments  of  his  subject.  The  author 
uses  footnotes  also  to  express  his  in¬ 
debtedness  and  to  provide  useful  addi¬ 
tional  information.  For  the  same 
reasons  the  speaker  orally  acknowl¬ 
edges  his  sources.  So  speaking  and 
writing  and  their  reception  by  an 
audience  have  a  common  criterion  by 
which  their  effectiveness  can  be 
judged. 

The  definition  recognizes  a  further 
basic  assumption  of  the  study  of  com¬ 
munication  :  meaning,  effectiveness, 
and  social  responsibility  are  as  import¬ 
ant  as  the  observance  of  convention.  It 
does  not  ignore  convention,  since  fail¬ 
ure  to  follow  patterns  of  usage  in  any 
community  may  obscure  meaning  or 
cause  the  speaker  or  writer  to  be 


ignored  or  condenmed.  But  a  philoso¬ 
phy  of  communication  must  be  based 
on  the  fact  that  convention  and  usage 
are  relative  matters. 

It  would,  of  course,  require  a  whole 
book  to  examine  the  various  disci¬ 
plines  severally  demanded  to  be  an 
effective  communicator,  but  if  each  of 
the  disciplines  and  their  related  prob¬ 
lems  are  considered  in  the  definition’s 
terms  (or  in  terms  of  a  more  success¬ 
ful  definition)  I  believe  integration 
may  result. 

A  second  possible  method  of  achiev¬ 
ing  integration  is  through  the  use  of 
a  common  subject  matter.  The  stu¬ 
dent  will  gain  greater  knowledge  and 
skill,  greater  awareness  of  the  nature 
of  communication,  and  of  the  like¬ 
nesses  and  differences  among  the  skills, 
if  he  reads,  writes,  listens  and  speaks 
about  the  same  subject. 

A  very  useful  method  would  be  the 
selection  of  a  contemporary  problem, 
i.e.,  college  football,  the  fraternity 
question,  American  gambling,  or  the 
IT.  N.,  for  a  term’s  study.  The  prob¬ 
lem  must  be  controversial ;  there  must 
be  much  written  about  it;  it  must  re¬ 
quire  investigation  of  problems  of 
fact,  prediction  and  value;  it  must  be 
of  interest  and  concern  to  the  students. 
It  need  not  permit  of  solution. 

The  study  of  a  common  subject  area 
enables  the  student  to  become  aware  of 
the  communication  process,  of  the  com¬ 
mon  bases  and  disciplines  of  the  four 
skills.  He  becomes  aware  also  of  their 
differences,  which,  though  fewer  than 
their  similarities,  are  significant. 

It  is  obviously  and  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  develop  in  the  student  an 
awareness  of  the  differences  between 
writing  and  speaking,  and  between  lis¬ 
tening  and  reading.  These  differences 
have,  of  course,  been  clearly  stated 
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many  times  in  many  places,  so  much 
so  that  they  are  far  more  familiar  than 
the  similarities.  No  enumeration  of 
them  is  possible  here.  But  it  is  an 
assumption  that  the  necessary  disci¬ 
plines  for  each  skill  will  be  examined 
and  taught. 

None  of  the  four  skills  operates  in 
isolation,  for  communication  is  a  so¬ 
cial  process.  It  is  equally  true  that 
none  of  the  four  skills  should  operate 
in  a  vacuum.  It  must  he  a  haste 
assumption  that  it  is  better  to  say 
something  important  hadly,  than  it  is 
to  say  nothing  tcell.  It  is  equally 
necessary  that  what  is  said  be  the  re¬ 
sult  of  deliberation,  inquiry,  and  in¬ 
tellectual  honesty.  We  would  do  our 
students  and  the  community  a  grave 
disservice  if  we  trained  them  to  be 
skillful  communicators  with  no  sense 
of  the  obligations  attendant  upon  free 
speech,  no  notion  of  the  valid  use  of 
communication  to  bring  about  changes 
in  an  imperfect  society.  Too  many 
writers  and  speakers'of  great  skill  have 
no  sense  of  social  responsibility  what¬ 
soever.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I 
have  made  social  responsibility  one  of 
the  cardinal  virtues  of  good  communi¬ 
cation. 

Mass  Medium^of  Communication 
Must  he  Studied 

Since  it  is  necessary  for  the  student 
to  develop  social  responsibility  in  his 
own  expression,  it  is  equally  necessary 
that  he  learn  to  recognize  it  (or  the 
lack  of  it)  in  the  expression  of  others. 
For  that  reason  the  study  and  practice 
of  the  four  shills  should  include  the 
study  and  evaluation  of  the  mass  medi¬ 


ums  of  communication.  A  properly 
functioning  democracy  depends  upon 
an  informed  public,  the  electorate.  If 
government  is  truly  to  be  by  the  gov¬ 
erned,  public  opinion,  which  must  in¬ 
fluence  and  determine  government, 
mnst  be  based  upon  information,  and 
the  population  must  have  access  to  all 
points  of  view.  Since  public  opinion 
is  partly  determined  by  mass  mediums 
of  communication,  and  since  much  in¬ 
formation  is  disseminated  by  these 
mediums,  it  is  necessary  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  understand  their  nature  and  limita¬ 
tions,  and  be  able  to  respond  critically 
to  them.  “Only  with  such  understand¬ 
ing,  furthermore,  can  he  (a  member  of 
the  public)  intelligently  provide 
active,  direct,  and  constructive  cri¬ 
ticism  by  many  people,  supporting  the 
privately  owned  mass  medium  while 
stimulating  its  awareness  of  its  social 
responsibility,  is  necessary  to  help  de¬ 
crease  undesirable  private,  groups,  and 
governmental  influence  upon  press  and 
radio,  and,  conversely,  to  increase 
upon  it  the  desirable  effect  of  en¬ 
lightened  public  opinion.”® 

Porter  Perrin,  in  an  article  in  the 
Journal  of  General  Education,  says  of 
the  teacher  of  communication :  “He 
needs  to  know  the  channels  of  com¬ 
munication  in  the  United  States: 
newspapers,  magazines,  books,  radio, 
motion  pictures,  advertising;  to  know 
their  typical  patterns  and  techniques, 
their  legal  privileges  and  limitations, 
social  restrictions,  and  to  know  them 
as  institutions,  both  as  industries  and 
arts.”^  I  should  urge  the  same  knowl¬ 
edge  for  students. 

The  study  of  mass  mediums  of  com- 

In  McGrath,  E.  J. 
1949. 

The  Journal  of  Ocn- 
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munication  serves  still  another  pur¬ 
pose:  it  helps  to  make  the  course  real¬ 
istic.  Insofar  as  possible,  a  communi¬ 
cations  course  should  be  non-academic. 
That  is  to  say,  it  should  bridge  the 
gap  between  the  classroom  and  the 
world  where  language  is  a  function,  a 
tool  and  a  weapon  of  men.  The  study 
and  practise  of  communication  must 
1h»  study  and  practise  of  actual  situa¬ 
tions  in  which  communication  oper¬ 
ates:  a  committee  chairman  reporting 
the  need  for  funds;  a  sergeant  telling 
a  group  of  recruits  how  to  survive  in 
the  jungle;  a  farmer  reading  a  govern¬ 
ment  bulletin ;  a  housewife  puzzling 
over  an  editorial  in  Life;  you  and  I 
frightened  by  a  newspaper  headline; 
a  laborer  listening  to  Henry  J.  Tay¬ 
lor;  a  stockholder  hearing  the  report 
of  a  strike.  We  cannot  create  these 
situations  in  the  classroom  for  that 
would  indeed  be  artificial  but  we  can 
create  what  they  have  in  common :  one 
j>erson  communicating  to  others  about 
thinars  that  should  mean  something  to 
all.  ' 

For  this  reason  the  study  and  prac¬ 
tise  of  communication  should  avoid 
academic  exercises:  giving  so  many 
formal  speeches  and  writing,  so  many 
formal  themes  and  receiving  so  many 
grades  based  on  the  number  of  “mis¬ 
takes,”  the  use  of  gestures,  etc.  The 
course  should  create  in  the  classroom 
natural  audience  situafions.  The  com¬ 
munication  course  should  substitute 
for  traditional  exercises  such  things  as 
group  discussion;  content  analysis; 
critical  reports  on  current  magazine 
or  newspaper  articles,  radio  programs ; 
letters  to  the  editor;  explanations  of 
attitude;  study  of  advertising;  ex¬ 
planations  of  processes  used  in  other 
classes;  organized  answers  to  exam¬ 
ination  questions  from  other  courses; 


to  name  only  a  jumbled  few  of  the 
possibilities.  Better  still,  it  should 
(for  one  term  at  least)  be  centered  in 
a  common  problem  w’hich  is  studied 
from  every  angle  and  with  the  help  and 
hindrance  of  all  mass  mediums  of  com¬ 
munication,  as  is  done,  I  believe,  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota. 

It  follows  that  the  study  and  prac¬ 
tise  of  communication  should  be  based 
ui)on  a  realistic  understanding  of  cur¬ 
rent  linguistic  usage.  It  should  avoid 
perscriptive  grammar  like  the  plague; 
it  should  avoid  elocution  and  oratory 
like  an  atom  bomb.  The  philosophy 
and  methods  developed  by  Robert  C. 
Pooley  in  Teaching  English  Usage  and 
C.  C.  Fries  in  The  Teaching  of  the 
English  Ixinguage  should  be  its  phil¬ 
osophy  and  methods. 

The  terminology  of  formal  grammar 
is  unknown  to  most  students.  They 
should  be  trained  to  use  their  own 
skills  in  developing  the  skills  of  com¬ 
munication.  Students  can  speak, 
wTite,  read  and  listen.  They  can  often 
read  at  a  very  specialized  level  (comics 
in  dialect,  sports  columns)  and  they 
talk  to  each  other  in  a  highly  devel¬ 
oped  jardon  that  is  not  learned  with¬ 
out  practise.  It  becomes  our  obliga¬ 
tion  to  begin  with  what  they  know,  to 
develop  skills  only  partially  learned 
and  not  to  impose  upon  them  an  entire¬ 
ly  new  and  alien  set  of  rules  that  they 
will  immediately  disca’rd,  once  they 
are  outside  the  classroom  door.  At  the 
same  time  we  have  an  obligation  to 
make  them  aware  of  what  language 
habits  are  socially  acceptable  in  the 
community  in  which  they  will  work 
and  play.  The  student  who  says,  as 
some  have,  “It  don’t  matter  none  to 
me.”  has  made  his  point,  but  he  is  ill- 
prepared  to  hold  down  a  job  worthy 
of  a  college  graduate.  We  must,  how- 
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ever,  evaluate  the  effectiveness  and  the 
honesty  of  expression,  not  its  correct¬ 
ness  by  traditional  standards. 

Successful  work  in  communication 
presupposes  small  classes.  Learning 
about  communication  is  not  communi¬ 
cating;  understanding  the  nature  and 
history  of  language  (necessary  as  that 
knowledge  is)  is  not  using  language. 
Students  need  to  write  and  speak  often 
and  need  to  evaluate  the  expression  of 
others  and  have  their  own  expression 
evaluated.  This  is  not  possible  in  a 
large  class.  Students  abilities  vary 
tremendously.  They  need  individual 
help,  for  they  have  widely  differing 
problems.  Their  training  should  de 
velop  from  their  individual  needs. 
This  is  not  possible  in  a  large  class. 
No  communication  class  should  exceed 
twenty  students  in  number  if  it  is  to 
have  a  real  chance  of  success. 

A  successful  communication  course 
does  not  exist  on  paper,  nor  in  assump¬ 
tions.  It  is  possible  only  if  there  Is 
a  staff  capable  of  teaching  it.  The 
qualifications  for  a  teacher  of  com¬ 
munication  have  been  so  successfully 
presented  by  Mr,  Perrin  in  the  article 
referred  to  above,  (and  elsewhere  in 
this  issue)  that  I  shall  make  no 
attempt  to  discuss  them  here.  It  is 
important  to  mention  only  that  a  com¬ 
munication  course  should  be  taught 
chiefly  by  people  who  are  willing  and 
able  to  make  a  career  of  it,  and  who 
will  be  rewarded  for  their  interest  and 
ability  by  salary,  rank  and  tenure. 
The  traditional  freshman  composition 
course  with  all  its  virtues  suffered  be¬ 
cause  few  really  wanted  to  teach  it. 
The  young  instructor  hungering  for 
his  own  course  in  Henry  James  and 
the  graduate  assistant  emerging  now 
and  then  from  the  library  in  order  to 


earn  his  subsistance  pay  check  was 
awarded  the  course  by  default.  We 
need  many  graduate  programs  which 
will  offer  training  in  the  several  fields 
that  contribute  to  communication  and 
training  in  communication  itself.  Un¬ 
til  such  time,  those  of  us  who  special¬ 
ized  in  one  field  or  another  will  have 
to  educate  ourselves  along  lines  that 
!Mr.  Perrin  suggests. 

It  seems  desirable  that  the  com¬ 
munication  course  should  be  taught  by 
a  staff  independent  of  the  English  or 
speech  departments.  Departmental 
separation  makes  possible  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  good  teaching  at  the  fresh¬ 
man  level,  offers  the  incentive  to  study 
communication  as  a  large  problem 
worthy  of  much  independent  work  and 
research,  and  the  possibility  of  reward¬ 
ing  effective  work  with  rank  and  sal¬ 
ary.  Departmental  separation  helps  to 
eliminate  those  teachers  who  are 
working  with  freshmen  only  until  they 
can  work  with  upperclassmen. 

We  need  also  to  exchange  teachers 
from  time  to  time  and  to  invite  spe¬ 
cialists  in  other  fields  to  teach  in  our 
course. 

I  have  offered  some  of  the  assump¬ 
tions  upon  which  I  believe  a  communi¬ 
cation  course  might  be  developed. 
They  are  the  result  of  seven  years  ob¬ 
servation  and  teaching  of  communica¬ 
tion.  They  are  not  based,  upon  experi¬ 
ment;  their  validity  has  not  been  sci¬ 
entifically  or  statistically  verified.  I 
hope  some  day  they  may  be.  I  should 
like  to  see  evidence  which  justifies 
them. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  communication 
course  to  help  the  student  to  write  and 
speak  clearly,  accurately,  forcefully, 
and  honestly;  and  to  read  and  listen 
intelligently,  with  insight  and  discrim- 
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ination.  It  is  a  further  aim  to  develop 
in  the  student  an  awareness  and  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  social  nature  of 
communication.  It  must  be  the  aim 
of  the  teaching  staff  to  keep  the  course 
realistic,  to  relate  the  work  to  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  background,  experience,  abili¬ 
ties  and  environment. 

Enthusiasm  for  the  communication 
course  can  be  infectious.  And  it  can 
be  somewhat  dangerous.  A  single 
freshman  course  cannot  and  should  not 
change  the  world.  It  cannot  and 
should  not  be  a  clinic,  a  church,  or  a 
congress.  All  the  problems  of  man¬ 
kind  are  not  verbal  problems,  nor  are 
they  problems  in  communication.  But 
the  effective  and  responsible  use  of 
language  is  essential  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  free  and  democratic  society. 
So  it  is  that  a  soundly  constructed,  in¬ 
telligently  taught  course  in  communi¬ 
cation  may  play  its  role  in  effecting 
the  common  good. 


Mon  Premier  Cahier 

A  Drill  Book  in  First  Year  French 

By  Immaculata  M.  Lavorgna,  M.  Ed. 
Vice  Principal,  Francis  Patkman  School,  Boston 


This  new  drill  book  for  forty  exercises  in  first 
year  French,  is  based  upon  representative 
coursea  of  study  and  fitted  to  the  needs  of 
teachers  and  pupils.  Each  exercise  concerns  a 
single  item  of  French  grammar  and  contains 
sufficient  material  to  meet  the  individual  differ' 
ences  of  various  classes.  There  are  occasional 
cumulative  pages  upon  previous  drills. 

Price :  50  cents, 

10%  discount  on  class  orders. 
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What  Can  the  High  Schools 
Reasonably  be  Expeaed  To  Accomplish 
in  the  Skills  of  Communication  ? 

By  JOHN  C.  GERBER 
Department  of  English,  State  U niversity  of  Iowa 


IT  is  always  presumptuous  for  a 
university  teacher  with  no  experi¬ 
ence  in  high  school  work  to  suggest 
objectives  for  high  school  instruction. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  a  field  so 
complex  as  that  of  communication. 
Nevertheless,  I  feel  partly  qualified 
since  in  the  past  twenty  years  I  have 
talked  with  many  high  school  teachers, 
individually  and  in  groups,  and  have 
formed  mj’  opinions  largely  as  a  result 
of  these  conversations. 

The  chief  difficulty  is  in  setting  up 
objectives  for  instruction  that  are  at 
once  substantial  and  realistic.  On  the 
one  hand  we  do  not  'want  objectives  so 
low  that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  we 
have  none  at  all.  Some  persons,  to  be 
sure,  are  almost  at  the  point  where 
they  are  arguing  for  this  position. 
They  point  out  that  there  is  so  little 
the  high  school  teachers  can  do  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  influence  of  the  home  and 
the  comer  drug  store  that  they  might 
as  well  be  teaching  china  painting  for 
all  the  good  they  are  doing.  This  is, 
of  course,  discouragement  carried  to 
the  point  of  nonsense. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be 
fatuous  to  set  up  such  high  standards 
that  teachers,  knowing  their  limita¬ 
tions  in  time  and  human  raw  material, 
would  laugh  them  off  without  serious 
examination.  What  follows,  therefore, 
are  teaching  goals,  stated  in  terms  of 


student  abilities,  that  are  meant  to  be 
at  once  substantial  and  realistic.  Sev- 
erly  compressed  in  wording,  they  are 
obviously  designed  to  be  provocative 
rather  than  definitive.  I  need  not  add, 
I  trust,  that  they  are  intended  to  be 
applicable  to  all  students  going  through 
American  high  schools,  not  just  to  a 
select  group  like  those  planning  to  go 
to  college. 

Listening 

1.  The  ability  to  listen  with  suffi¬ 
cient  concentration  to  grasp  the  speak¬ 
er’s  central  idea  and  the  main  divi¬ 
sions  of  his  talk.  (This  implies  some 
skill  in  cutting  through  rhetorical  de¬ 
vices  to  the  basic  content,  if  any.) 

2.  The  ability  to  take  brief  but 
orderly  and  intelligible  notes  on  a  talk 
or  class-room  lecture.  (Though  not 
listening  as  such,  note-taking  is  so  im¬ 
portant  an  adjunct  that  it  should  be 
listed  here.) 

Reading 

1.  The  ability,  unless  physically 
handicapped,  to  read  relatively  easy 
factual  prose  at  a  minimum  rate  of 
250  words  a  minute.  (Most  students, 
with  a  little  training,  can  far  exceed 
this  minimum.) 

2.  The  ability  to  read  factual  prose 
with  sufficient  comprehension  to  grasp 
the  author’s  central  idea  and  the  main 
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divisions  of  his  account.  (As  with  2.  The  ability  to  write  short,  in¬ 


listening,  this  implies  skill  in  discern¬ 
ing  the  essential  content  despite  possi¬ 
ble  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  writer 
to  appeal  to  prejudice  and  emotion.) 

3.  The  ability  to  read  literature 
with  sufficient  sensitivity  to  partici¬ 
pate  pleasurably  in  the  experience 
created  and  controlled  by  the  author, 
and  with  sufficient  comprehension  to 
grasp  at  least  one  or  two  of  the  basic 
insights  of  the  work. 

Speaking 

1.  The  ability  to  participate  in 
group  discussion  and  to  present  in¬ 
formal  talks  without  undue  reluctance. 
(This  implies  enough  practice  in  talk¬ 
ing  to  overcome  undue  stage-fright.) 

2.  The  ability  to  organize  thinking 
around  a  central  point,  whether  in 
group  discussion  or  an  informal  talk, 
and  to  present  the  results  of  that  think¬ 
ing  with  sufficient  clarity  to  be  readily 
understood  by  the  average  listener. 

3.  The  ability  to  speak  without 
mannerisms  that  seriously  distract  the 
listener  from  what  is  being  said.  (This 
implies  the  avoidance  of  such  distrac- 
tors  as  consistent  mispronunciations, 
hand  wringing,  and  ceiling  gazing.) 

4.  The  ability  to  communicate  to 
the  audience,  that  is,  to  give  the  in¬ 
dividuals  in  the  audience  the  feeling 
that  the  speaker  is  talking  personally 
to  each  one  of  them. 

Writing 

1.  The  ability  to  talk  intelligently 
about  the  basic  problems  of  the  craft. 
(This  implies  knowledge  of  the  basic 
terminology  of  language  and  writing, 
terms  like  “noun,”  “sentence,”  and 
“parallel  structure.”) 


formal  papers  that  are  unified  and 
orderly.  (This  implies  skill  in  select¬ 
ing  an  appropriate  topic  and  keeping 
to  it,  skill  in  analyzing  it  in  terms  of 
two  or  three  subtopics,  and  skill  in 
developing  it  in  terms  of  facts  as  well 
as  opinions.) 

3.  The  ability  to  write  sentences 
that  conform  syntactically  with  pres¬ 
ent  practice  about  which  there  is  gen¬ 
eral  agreement.  (This  implies  the 
avoidance  of  an  expression  like  “them 
books,”  but  not  necessarily  of  one  like 
“will”  to  express  simple  futurity  in 
the  first  person.) 

4.  The  ability  to  use  mechanical 
aids  as  a  means  to  communication. 
This  implies  (a)  skill  in  distinguish¬ 
ing  punctuation  used  to  separate  sen¬ 
tence  parts  and  punctuation  used  to  in¬ 
dicate  sentence  stops,  (b)  skill  in 
using  capital  letters  according  to  com¬ 
mon  practice,  and  (c)  accuracy  in 
spelling  the  common  words  and  the 
habitual  use  of  the  dictionary  for 
checking  the  spelling  of  less  common 
words. 

Taken  together,  these  objectives 
sound  like  a  large  order,  but  there  is 
nothing  here  that  the  average  high 
school  student  with  conscientious  in¬ 
struction  cannot  achieve  in  his  three, 
and  sometimes  four,  years  of  high 
school  work  in  the  language  arts.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  rewards  are  worth  the  effort. 
In  a  world  increasingly  dependent 
upon  accurate  communication  not  only 
for  its  improvement  but  for  its  very 
existence,  the  American  high  school 
teacher  of  English  or  speech  becomes  a 
person  of  new  and  almost  incalculable 
social  importance.  The  objectives  set 
by  such  a  teacher  should  be  as  high 
as  is  consonant  with  human  capability. 


The  What,  When,  Where,  How 
of  the  Communication  Arts 

By  EDNA  L.  STERLING 
Director  of  Language  Arts,  Seattle  Public  Schools, 

Seattle  Washington 


Communication  is  certainly  one 
of  the  symbols  of  civilization.  Lan¬ 
guage  in  a  broad  sense  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  both  as  a  science  and  as  one 
of  the  arts.  Certainly,  communica¬ 
tion  is  both  a  supreme  triumph  and 
a  threatening  danger,  depending 
upon  time,  place,  circumstances  and 
skill  of  its  use.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
in  this  broad  setting  of  meaning  and 
personal  and  group  relationships 
that  the  Language  Arts  as  they  re¬ 
late  to  teaching  and  learning  must 
be  considered.  It  is  the  art  and  the 
science  of  communicating  thought 
that  is  important  in  education. 

What  Are  The  Communication  Artsf 

HE  goal  of  language  teaching  to¬ 
day  is  how  language  is  to  be 
used.  The  goal  is  not,  as  it  was 
in  the  past,  merely  the  acquiring  of  a 
great  many  facts  about  language.  Lan¬ 
guage  is  a  mode  of  communication;  It 
is  a  vital  living  factor  in  all  experienc¬ 
ing  and  living,  not  a  dead,  static  body 
of  facts;  it  is  a  changing,  functioning 
medium  for  interpreting  life  and  com¬ 
municating  thought,  not  a  set  of  un¬ 
changing  rules;  it  is  experiencing, 
thinking,  and  expressing  in  the  use  of 
language,  not  just  the  memorization  of 
catagories,  tabulations,  charts,  and 


facts  about  language.  Such  is  the  be¬ 
lief  expressed  by  the  Curriculum  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English  in  the  first  vol¬ 
ume  (6)‘  of  a  six-volume  series. 

Communication  is  a  cycle.  A  realis¬ 
tic  approach  to  the  use  of  language 
must  involve  the  whole  process  of  the 
communication  cycle,  not  just  a  part 
of  it,  as  does  too  often  our  teaching 
even  today.  Communication  involves 
two  or  more  persons  or  groups  or 
peoples.  The  process  of  communica¬ 
tion  has  three  phases:  the  receptive, 
the  reflective,  the  expressive.  In  all 
experience,  the  three  aspects  are  pres¬ 
ent,  although  not  always  in  the  same 
order ;  often  all  are  present  simultane¬ 
ously  or  at  least  closely  related  in  the 
same  situation.  Communication  is 
from  me  to  you ;  from  you  to  me ;  from 
us  to  them.  It  is  a  continuing,  living, 
changing  transfer  of  thought,  experi¬ 
ence,  or  intention. 

The  Commission  lists  as  aspects  of 
the  Language  Arts  four  areas :  Listen¬ 
ing,  Reading,  Speaking,  and  Writing. 
As  we  analyze  these  areas,  we  see  that 
they  involve  and  are  involved  in  the 
natural  cycle  of  human  understanding. 
In  order  to  apply  these  areas  more 
broadly,  let  us  see  what  are  the  basic 


1  Commission  on  the  Knplish  Curriculum,  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Eng¬ 
lish.  The  EngliKh-Ijanriuage  Arts  N.C.T.E.  Curriculum  Series,  Volume  /.  New  York: 
Applet  on-Century -Croft.  1952. 
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people  for  the  reflective  and  expressive 
phases  of  communication.  If  young 
persons  are  to  achieve  skill  and  facility 
in  expression,  they  must  first  acquire, 
recognize,  and  realize  significant  ex¬ 
perience — they  must  have  something  to 
communicate.  This  something  is  not 
facts  about  language ;  it  is  not  memor¬ 
ization  of  categories;  it  is  not  learn¬ 
ing  a  set  of  rules — it  is  significant  and 
vital  experience  in  living.  In  many 
school  situations  this  experiencing  is 
existent,  it  need  not  be  assembled,  it 
is  present  and  needs  only  to  be  identi¬ 
fied  and  recognized.  In  some  situa¬ 
tions,  it  may  need  to  be  constructed  or 
reconstructed,  but  the  opportunities 
are  numerous. 

The  opportunities  for  experiencing, 
that  is  for  observing,  for  listening,  for 
sensing,  for  reading,  are  available  in 
almost  all  locales  and  strata  of  society. 
They  vary  in  kind,  quality,  and 
accessibility,  but  they  are  present. 
These  situations  are  the  opportunities 
the  teacher  must  use  as  entrances  for 
successful  personal  and  group  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  use  of  language. 

What  are  some  of  these  opportuni¬ 
ties?  Kindergarten  and  primary 
teachers  are  alert  to  the  values  in 
direct  expt'rience — the  conversation 
about  tri|)s,  playthings,  playmates;  the 
training  of  observation  through  use  of 
science  realia,  habits  of  pets,  changes 
in  the  weather,  objects  about  the  room. 
Elementarv’  teachers  extend  experience 
to  include  concepts  of  numbers  and 
measurement  through  writing  of  shop¬ 
ping  lists  and  the  development  of 
original  number  problems  through 
banking  or  by  measurement  of  the 
playground,  through  the  construction 
of  equipment  for  the  room,  or  by  the 


a  story  heard  or  read. 

Listening  as  well  as  observing  is  an 
important  means  of  securing  experi- 
enw*.  Training  in  listening  to  assign¬ 
ments,  directions,  or  reports ;  in  listen¬ 
ing  to  music,  or  in  giving  attention  to 
the  conversation  or  reports  of  class¬ 
mates — all  are  reliable  sources  to  be 
used  for  extending  and  expanding  ex¬ 
perience. 

Reading,  especially  from  Grade 
Three  on,  is  one  of  the  best  resources 
for  children  to  use.  In  the  social 
studies,  particularly,  the  heritage  of 
the  past,  the  ways  of  living  and  be¬ 
having  ‘  today,  the  lives  of  men  and 
women  who  have  struggled  and  accom¬ 
plished — or  perhaps  failed — furnish  a 
background  for  understanding  the 
problems  of  today.  Even  fourth  grade 
children  are  keen  in  their  perceptions 
of  intentions,  motives,  and  strivings  of 
!Mr.  Todd  as  they  listen  to  The  Wind 
in  the  Willows.  As  they  later  read  the 
stories  of  George  Washington  and  the 
cherry  tree,  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  the  whistle,  or  the  tall  tales  about 
Paul  Bunyan  or  Pecos  Bill,  they  build 
a  basis  for  recognizing  the  differences 
between  fact  and  fiction,  between  his¬ 
tory  and  legend,  and  learn  to  know 
that  what  people  do  reflects  what  they 
think  and  what  they  are.  Through 
reading,  they  learn  about  the  past  and 
about  other  peoples  and  far-away 
places.  Thus  they  extend  their  hori¬ 
zons  and  broaden  their  understanding 
of  life.  All  these  experiences,  whether 
direct  or  through  reading  or  listening, 
are  resources  needed  for  learning  how 
to  use  language. 

It  is  not  enough  that  children  be 
exposed  to  experience.  What  they  do 
with  what  they  have  received  is  the 
real  measure  of  its  worth  and  of  their 
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growth.  New  experiences  must  add  to, 
but  must  also  absorb  and  become  a  part 
of,  other  experiences  the  individual  or 
the  group  has  had.  The  reflective  pro¬ 
cess  of  identifying  the  new  with  the 
previous  experiences  is  quite  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  receiving  of  new 
thoughts  and  impressions.  It  is  not 
enough  to  take  in ;  the  child  must  learn 
to  use  what  he  has  learned.  He  must 
know  how  to  sort,  classify,  rearrange, 
and  evaluate.  He  must  learn  how  to 
think.  He  must  acquire  ability  to  in¬ 
terpret  and  use  what  he  has  learned, 
if  he  is  to  be  effective  in  the  use  of 
the  expressive  phases  of  speaking  and 
writing.  (These  phases  will  be  an¬ 
alyzed  in  the  following  sections.) 

The  Communication  Arts  consist 
of  a  cycle  of  experiences  having 
three  phases:  the  receptive — observ¬ 
ing,  listening,  sensing,  experiencing, 
and  reading;  the  reflective — think¬ 
ing  through,  relating,  organizing, 
summarizing,  concluding;  the  ex¬ 
pressive — speaking  and  writing. 

When  and  Where  Are  The 
Tjanguage  Arts  Learned? 

Language  is  learned  as  it  is  used. 
Facility  in  the  use  of  language, 
whether  it  be  listening,  reading,  speak¬ 
ing,  or  w'riting,  is  acquired  slowly  and 
the  learning  process  goes  on  all  through 
life.  That  “we  learn  what  we  do”  is 
a  truism,  denied  today  by  no  one  who 
understands  how  children,  or  even 
adults,  develop.  We  grow  into  each 
extended  phase  of  language  use  as  we 
acquire  new  experiences,  new  forms  of 
behavior,  new  ways  of  thinking,  new 
personalities.  Children  who  can  sup¬ 
ply  their  wants  through  other  means 
have  little  incentive  for  talking.  Un¬ 
til  and  unless  writing  has  a  purpose 
and  supplies  a  need  recognized  by  the 


individual,  written  expression  will  not 
develop  naturally  and  effectively. 

Language  patterns  reflect  the  enr 
vironment  in  which  they  develop.  Just 
as  habits  of  living  adapt  themselves  to 
climates  and  social  situations,  so  lan¬ 
guage  is  formed  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  group  in  a  particular  place, 
at  a  special  time.  Sections  of  a  coun¬ 
try,  various  levels  of  social  groups, 
even  families  develop  a  mode  of  com¬ 
munication  suitable  to  themselves  and, 
in  some  cases,  quite  unintelligible  to 
those  outside  the  circle.  Often  per¬ 
sons  who  speak  the  same  language  are 
hard  to  understand  not  only  because 
of  differences  in  pronunciations,  but 
often  because  of  variations  in  intona¬ 
tion  or  voice. 

Children  bring  to  school  the  lan¬ 
guage  patterns  and  habits  they  have 
acquired  through  imitation  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  used  by  their  family  or  group. 
Language  is  learned  quite  unconscious¬ 
ly  by  children  through  imitating  what 
they  hear.  The  average  child  who 
drops  his  g’s,  slurs  his  consonants,  or 
muflles  his  vowels  has  acquired  that 
habit  because  of  the  careless  speech  he 
has  heard.  If  he  says  “I  have  went” 
and  “I  done  it,”  he  has  heard  these 
expressions,  and  at  first  the  speech  at 
school  seems  strange  to  him.  Teachers 
often  complain  that  six  hours,  five  days 
a  week  cannot  combat  the  years  spent 
in  an  environment  where  speech  habits 
are  poor.  Often  habits  of  speech  and 
such  expressions  as  I  reckon,  you  all, 
mighty  had  or  pronunciations  such  as 
t  de-er,  rec-a-nize,  or  colyum  persist 
through  life.  Perhaps,  just  as  often, 
retraining  results  in  the  complete  elim¬ 
ination  of  thrust-in  syllables,  slurred 
consonants,  or  actual  mispronuncia¬ 
tions  of  vowel  sounds. 

These  changes  of  language  patterns 
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are  probably  to  some  extent  a  matter 
of  differences  in  individuals.  Some 
persons  change  habits  more  easily  than 
others.  Some  have  a  discriminating 
observation  or  acute  hearing  and  de¬ 
tect  differences  that  are  unobserved  by 
others.  Some  young  persons  are  for¬ 
tunate  in  having  school  or  other  social 
associations  which  make  them  sensi¬ 
tive  to  improvement  and  which  create 
situations  in  which  learning  seems  im¬ 
portant  and  standards  desirable.  Thus 
language  is  essentially  representative 
of  the  time,  place,  or  group  in  which 
it  exists. 

Usage,  therefore,  determines  stand¬ 
ards.  It  is  exceedingly  important  that 
teachers  realize  the  varying  and  chang¬ 
ing  nature  of  language.  Language 
does  not  grow  and  develop  from  a 
prescribed  set  of  rules;  rather  rules 
are  evolved  because  language  has 
grown  in  a  certain  direction.  Giving 
children  and  young  persons  the  con¬ 
cept  that  language  is  a  changing  fluid 
medium  of  expression,  that  it  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  their  desire  and  purpose,  not 
they  bound  by  it,  is  basic  to  any  pro¬ 
gram  of  language  instruction.  There 
was  a  time  not  too  far  back  when  the 
study  of  English,  even  for  small  chil¬ 
dren,  consisted  almost  entirely  of  a 
study  of  grammar,  an  anlysis  of  words 
and  categories.  The  belief  was  that 
English  grammar  could  substitute  for 
the  discipline  thought  to  be  found  in 
Latin  grammar,  (22)  As  late  as  1910 
one  English  Council  group  issued  a 
list  of  “Minimum  Essentials,”  skills 
which  supposedly  could  be  perfected 
in  a  stated  grade.  This  list  unfortun¬ 
ately  is  still  to  be  found  in  current 
books  on  the  teaching  of  English  in 
high  school. 

Acquiring  habits  of  reading,  think¬ 
ing,  speaking,  and  writing  is  a  devel- 


opmentai  process.  A  second  basic  con¬ 
cept  to  be  given  young  people  is  that 
attaining  power  in  the  use  of  language 
is  a  result  of  their  personal  growth  in 
many  directions  and  that  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  growth  through  improve¬ 
ment  of  language  is  a  result  not  to  be 
attained  easily  or  quickly.  Emerson’s 
statement  “What  you  are  speaks  so 
loud,  I  cannot  hear  what  you  say” 
proves  only  that  “Words,  Words, 
Words”  are  vacuous  and  empty  when 
they  fail  to  have  a  firm  foundation  of 
meaning  and  purpose. 

If  attaining  power  in  the  use  of 
language  is  a  slow  developmental  pro¬ 
cess,  how  is  a  school  to  know  when  and 
where  to  teach  the  basic  abilities  and 
skills  that  assure  language  compe¬ 
tence  ? 

The  question  is  fundamental  not 
only  for  teachers  but  for  all  educators 
charged  with  curriculum  responsibil¬ 
ity.  It  sounds  simple  and  plausible 
to  say  “Teach  it  when  it  is  needed  and 
used.”  If  all  teachers  were  wise  with 
reference  to  growth  patterns  of  young 
persons;  if  they  were  sure  of  needs 
and  the  uses  to  be  met ;  if  their  infor¬ 
mation  were  sound  in  the  various 
phases  of  linguistics:  phonetics  and 
phonemics,  word  forms,  syntax,  and 
semantics;  if  they  were  able  to  work 
with  students  in  comparatively  small 
groups — then  perhaps  teachers  could 
themselves  answer  the  question  “When 
and  where!”  The  repeated  calls  from 
teachers  for  “formulae”  indicate  not 
only  that  teachers  are  not  able  but  that 
they  are  unwilling  to  accept  such  a 
responsibility.  Curriculum  groups, 
therefore,  try  to  find  a  solution  that 
will  give  security  to  teachers  but  that 
will  not  interfere  with  the  creative 
learning  that  should  be  the  motivation 
of  every  classroom. 
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Perhaps  the  best  answers  to  this  per¬ 
plexing  question  have  come  through 
workshops  and  committee  work,  in 
which  teachers  have  trained  themselves 
in  child  growth  and  development  (cf. 
1,  3,  5,  8,  10,  14,  15,  18,  23,  24)  so 
that  they  have  come  to  know  what  they 
may  expect  from  young  people  in  their 
respective  stages  of  development.  The 
teachers  in  Seattle,  Washington,  work¬ 
ing  together  for  a  period  of  over  five 
years,  set  up  a  course  of  study  (11) 
from  Kindergarten  through  Grade 
Twelve,  outlining  goals,  experience 
areas,  language  activities,  skills,  and 
evaluation.  At  first,  this  seemed  an 
impossible  task,  but  as  the  teachers  of 
each  grade  isolated  the  goals,  areas, 
abilities,  and  skills  in  terms  of  the 
growth  stages,  the  whole  fell  into  a 
pattern  that  has  proved  a  satisfactory 
guide. 

Special  committees  worked  on  the 
sequences  for  special  skills.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  librarians^  set  up  the  order 
in  which  library  skills  are  used.  An¬ 
other  group  outlined  the  sequence  for 
use  of  the  dictionary.  Similar 
sequences  were  prepared  for  pronun¬ 
ciation  and  the  use  of  diacritical 
marks,  for  punctuation,  for  the  sen¬ 
tence,  for  the  paragraph,  for’  vocabu¬ 
lary,  and  for  grammar.  These  se¬ 
quences  are  only  guides  for  the  order 
of  introductory  presentation.  A  main¬ 
tenance  program  is  at  all  times  used, 
for  there  is  full  realization  that  skills 
are  acquired  only  after  many  experi¬ 
ences  in  a  wide  variety  of  situations 
that  have  meaning  for  the  learner. 

Take,  for  example,  punctuation. 
While  children  do  not  necessarily 
speak  in  simple  sentences,  their  first 
w’riting  is  probably  in  that  form.  The 
first  needs  for  punctuation  are,  there¬ 
fore,  the  use  of  the  capital  letter,  of 


the  period,  and  of  the  question  mark. 
The  apostrophe  is  used  first  in  a  con¬ 
traction  and  later  to  indicate  a  posses¬ 
sive.  Although  the  comma  is  used 
early  for  a  series,  its  use  for  non- 
restrictive  clauses  can  be  delayed  until 
upper  high-school  years,  when  the  in¬ 
jected  clause  has  become  a  useful  de¬ 
vice  in  writing. 

In  almost  all  textbooks  and  hence 
in  many  schools  the  teaching  of  the 
paragraph  begins  in  Grade  Three. 
Children  have  done  well  if  at  that  age 
they  have  learned  to  put  together  what 
naturally  belongs  together.  If  in  their 
speaking  and  in  their  writing  they  can 
learn  what  is  on  the  subject  and  what 
is  not,  they  have  acquired  an  import¬ 
ant  quality  of  good  thinking.  One 
teacher,  in  developing  sentences  and 
paragraphs,  is  wise  in  that  she  never 
says  anything  about  the  “and”  habit. 
To  overcome  or  avoid  this  type  of 
rambling  so  common  with  little  chil¬ 
dren,  she  tells  her  fourth-grade  class 
that  as  they  talk  about  Seattle  parks, 
each  one  may  tell  just  one  fact.  The 
children  think  hard  to  select  the  most 
interesting  sentence.  Then  they  tell, 
each  his  best  sentence.  From  those 
given,  they  select  a  beginning  sentence 
and  then  choose  other  sentences  that 
“belong”  with  the  sentence  chosen.  As 
the  sentences  are  selected,  the  children 
go  to  the  front  of  the  room  and  when 
the  closing  sentence  has  been  deter¬ 
mined,  the  children  give  the  para¬ 
graph.  The  training  in  thinking  in¬ 
volved  in  such  a  process  is  invaluable. 
Repeated  experiences  of  this  sort  will 
assure  not  only  improved  skill  in  mak¬ 
ing  sentences  and  arranging  them  in 
paragraph  form,  but  also  will  develop 
power  of  selection  and  ability  to  evalu¬ 
ate. 

When  children  have  learned  that 
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everything  in  a  paragraph  is  on  one  does  not  insure  ability  to  speak  or 


subject,  that  everything  belongs  to  the 
subject,  they  may  then  learn  that  all 
points  in  a  paragraph  must  be  in  a 
good  order.  They  may  come  to  identify 
the  respective  values  of  place  order, 
time  order,  log{<;aI  order  as  they  grow 
into  broader  thought  areas  and  more 
complex  ways  of  thinking. 

Thus  the  order  or  sequence  in  which 
language  learning  occurs  and  by  which 
language  abilities  and  skills  are  devel¬ 
oped  is  determined  by  two  factors:  the 
natural  physical,  mental,  emotional, 
and  social  growth  of  the  individual 
and  by  the  order  in  which  those  abili¬ 
ties  and  skills  are  \ised  in  normal  situ¬ 
ations  of  studying,  speaking,  and  writ¬ 
ing. 

The  When  and  Where  of  lan- 
guape  teaching  must  he  determined 
for  every  group  and  for  every  child 
in  relation  to  his  readiness,  his  need, 
and  his  purpose.  There  is,  however, 
a  natural  order  of  learning  which, 
through  the  tise  of  research  concern¬ 
ing  child  grou'th  and  through  the 
examination  of  the  langtiage  chil¬ 
dren  need  to  use,  may  guide  teach¬ 
ers  with  reference  to  order  and 
sequence  of  the  presentation  of 
activities  and  sletlls. 

How  Is  Language  Learned  f 

The  measure  of  language  learning  is 
ability  to  perform.  Language  learning 
varies  with  every  individual,  with 
every  kind  of  language  needed,  and 
with  every  situation  in  which  language 
is  used.  All  that  has  been  said  in  Sec¬ 
tions  One  and  Two  has  inferred  much 
oonoeming  the  How  of  learning.  To¬ 
day  the  measure  of  language  ability  or 
skill  is  the  power  to  use  language  na¬ 
turally  and  effectively.  Passing  an 
examination  on  grammar  or  syntax 


write  clearly  or  succinctly.  Giving  the 
rules  for  preparing  the  Harvard  out¬ 
line  does  not  guarantee  the  ability  to 
organize  materials  for  a  paragraph,  a 
rejwrt,  a  chapter,  or  a  book.  Know¬ 
ing  how  to  write  the  principal  parts  of 
the  irregular  verbs  does  not  assure  coi^ 
rect  use  in  speech  or  in  writing  of  the 
four  most  troublesome  verbs  go,  do, 
see,  come.  Willingness  to  speak  up  on 
any  occasion  does  not  mean  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  has  something  to  say. 

Language  is  a  eommunieative  art, 
hence  a  social  function  as  well  as  a 
factor  in  personal  development.  Lan¬ 
guage,  whether  spoken  or  written,  must 
be  considered  in  terms  of  an  audience 
or  a  reader.  Thus  the  natural 
approach  to  language  is  through 
normal,  existing  social  situations. 

The  kindergarten  and  primary 
teachers  are  sensitive  to  the  interests 
of  young  children  and  are  frequently 
directed  by  a  child’s  demanding  ways. 
Allowing  a  little  child  to  lead  him  may 
be  the  best  guide  an  adult  can  have. 
In  the  primary  grades  the  integra¬ 
tion  of  learning  centers  in  the 
child.  “Time-periods,”  “subject-con¬ 
tent,”  and  “prescribed  procedures”  are 
absorbed  by  the  intense  interest  of  an 
activity.  But,  as  the  child  progresses 
grade  by  grade,  something  of  this  keen 
vitality  is  too  often  lost  ir  the  pre¬ 
occupation  with  organized  content  and 
the  prescription  of  routine  procedures. 
Almost  all  children  in  the  elementary 
schools  are  eager  to  talk  and  ready  to 
write  when  they  see  a  reason  for  speak¬ 
ing  or  writing.  Those  who  can  read 
are  usually  avid  readers.  From  junior 
and  senior  high-school  teachers,  how¬ 
ever,  so  often  come  questions  which 
show  that  this  integration  of  language 
use  and  language  form  has  been  lost. 
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How  can  I  get  pupils,  especially  the 
timid  ones,  to  talk?  The  first  answer 
to  this  question  is  another  inquiry:  Do 
you  see  that  he  has  something  to  say  ? 
Not  all,  of  course,  but  most  persons 
who  have  had  a  vital  experience  or  who 
have  done  some  thinking  on  a  subject 
really  desire  to  express  their  opinions. 
They  want  someone  to  listen  to  them 
or  they  want  to  record  in  writing  what 
they  have  done,  what  they  have 
thought,  or  what  they  are  planning. 
Language  teaching,  therefore,  is  most 
successful  when  situations  and  experi¬ 
ences  are  employed  that  help  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  use  language  to  the  best  of 
his  ability  in  a  setting  that  is  natural 
to  him. 

Small  group  discussions  proi'ide  na¬ 
tural  classroom  situaiions.  (4)  It  is 
much  easier  to  make  a  comment  in  a 
group  of  five  or  six  where  the  conver¬ 
sation  is  moving  freely  from  one  to  an¬ 
other  than  to  stand  before  the  class  and 
give  an  individual  report.  Certainly 
every  high-school  student  should  be 
able  to  face  a  class  or  a  larger  group 
and  independently  express  his  opin¬ 
ions  or  make  a  report;  but  for  those 
who  find  it  difficult  to  be  on  their  own, 
participating  in  a  small  group  offers 
an  excellent  bit  of  training. 

A  teacher  may  arrange  a  class  into 
five  or  six  groups  of  five  or  six  students 
each  by  any  of  several  methods,  such 
as  by  numbering,  by  drawing  lots,  by 
subject  interest,  or  by  kind  of  work  to 
be  done.  Likewise,  the  chairman  and 
the  recorder  may  be  chosen  by  appoint¬ 
ment,  by  volunteering,  by  drawing,  or 
by  election.  Once  the  group  is  organ¬ 
ized,  the  chairman  is  responsible  for 
seeing  that  the  designated  work  is 
accomplished. 

The  small  group  is  suitable  for  a 
wide  variety  of  tasks.  It  may  consti¬ 


tute  a  committee  for  planning  a  unit, 
an  assembly,  or  a  class  activity  or 
party.  The  members  may  discuss  and 
report  a  group  opinion  on  a  subject  in 
social  studies  or  science.  They  may 
provide  the  class  with  a  list  of  re¬ 
sources  in  the  community  or  in  the 
library.  They  may  discuss  books, 
magazines,  or  poetry.  They  may  read 
to  one  another  parts  of  their  own  writ¬ 
ing.  They  may  proofread  one  an¬ 
other’s  papers  for  spelling,  punctua¬ 
tion,  or  capitalization.  It  is  import¬ 
ant,  of  course,  that  the  work  carried 
on  by  the  small  group  be  reported  to 
the  class  and  iised  in  whatever  way  it 
may  serve  the  larger  number.  The 
timid  individual  who  resists  what 
seems  to  him  a  “public  appearance” 
soon  feels  at  home  in  a  small  group 
and  is  able  to  be  either  a  leader  or  a 
follower. 

How  can  I  handle  the  reading  situ¬ 
ations  in  a  class  when  the  ahUity  to 
read  often  varies  from  three  to  five 
grades? 

The  recognition  of  this  wide  range 
of  reading  ability  as  well  as  a  variety 
of  interests  certainly  poses  for  the 
teacher  a  really  perplexing  problem. 
To  a  certain  extent  the  situation  has 
always  existed,  but  today  teachers 
have  fairly  accurate  measurements  of 
these  variations.  Today  he  knows  or 
he  should  know,  who  can  and  who  can¬ 
not  read.  He  knows,  also,  that  expo¬ 
sure  to  the  so-called  classics  does  not 
mean  that  there  has  been  comprehen¬ 
sion  or  understanding.  The  experi¬ 
ence  which  a  reader  takes  to  the  page 
determines  to  a  great  degree  what  he 
takes  from  it.  Therefore,  reading  ma¬ 
terial  given  to  young  persons  must, 
first  of  all,  be  within  their  range  of 
reading  ability  and,  second,  it  must 
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have  for  them  interest  that  makes  the 
reading  important.  Recent  materials 
prepared  for  the  elementary  schools 
have,  for  the  most  part,  been  adapted 
both  to  reading  level  and  to  interest. 
Norvell’s  twelve-year  study  (17)  has 
revealed  some  startling  facts  about  the 
interests  of  the  junior  and  senior  high- 
school  ages.  The  value  of  a  piece  of 
writing  is  measurable  not  by  the  date 
of  its  composition  or  the  universality 
of  its  use  .  To  the  teacher  the  import¬ 
ant  question  is:  What  will  this  poem, 
essay,  play,  or  book  say  to  the  reader  ? 
The  story  of  Job,  The  Bridge  of  San 
Luis  Bey,  The  American  Tragedy  (or 
perhaps  the  movie  version  A  Place  in 
the  Sun)  or  John  Hersey’s  Hiroshima 
may  reveal  the  tragedies  that  man  can¬ 
not  escape.  They  require,  however, 
very  different  skills  in  reading  and  for 
interpretation ;  yet  the  conflicts  in¬ 
volved  have  much  in  common. 

Studies  made  by  individual  schools 
reveal  that  adolescents  are  vitally  in¬ 
terested  in  themselves  and  the  world 
about  them.  The  New  York  State 
Syllabus  in  English  for  Secondary 
Schools,  Grades  7-18  (28)  lists  the  fol¬ 
lowing  centers  of  adolescent  interests 
in  reading: 

Personal  adventure 
Sports  and  games 
Home  and  school  life 
Heroes  of  the  world,  of  America,  of 
New  York  State 
Conquering  the  wilderness 
Travel 
Pets 

Encounter  with  wild  animals 
Making  a  living 
Invention  and  discovery 
Making  the  most  of  oneself 
Hobbies 

Myths,  folk  tales,  legends 
The  wonders  of  nature 


Our  country 
Our  state 

A  study  made  in  the  Louisiana 
Schools  lists  the  following  teen-age  in¬ 
terests:  (16) 

School 
Personal 
My  future 
Money 

Relations  with  people 
Leisure,  recreation 
Health 

Boy-girl  relations 
Home  and  family 

Other  studies  reveal  similar  results. 
(2,  31) 

Today  we  are  living  history  and  the 
incident  in  the  morning  paper  may  be 
as  vital  reading  as  the  wanderings  of 
Ulysses  or  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth. 
The  value  of  a  piece  of  writing  lies  not 
in  its  age,  its  form,  or  its  difliculty, 
but  in  the  significance  it  has  for  the 
reader.  A  point  of  contact  between 
the  material  and  the  reader  results 
only  when  the  reader  identifies  the 
thought  read  with  significant  personal 
experience.  A  range  of  reading  ability 
is  a  serious  problem  then,  only  when 
a  teacher  feels  she  must  “teach”  the 
same  thing  to  all  at  the  same  time. 
The  unit  plan,  which  groups  materials 
around  a  common  theme  and  allows 
each  member  of  the  group  to  read  at 
his  own  level  of  comprehension  and 
his  own  speed,  provides  for  variations 
of  ability  and  interest  and  at  the  same 
time  affords  an  excellent  situation  for 
sharing  reading  experiences  as  well  as 
opinions  and  reactions  on  what  has 
been  read. 

This  adaptation  of  material  to  the 
reader  has  made  many  people  think 
that  today  we  have  a  group  of  poor 
readers.  The  facts  gathered  from  the 
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Army  testa  show  that  actually  “the 
averafre  reading  ability  of  the  men  in 
the  Armed  Services  has  improved  four 
years  over  the  record  of  the  men  of 
1918.”  (26,  29,  30)  William  S. 
Gray  summarizes  the  situation  today 
as  follows :  “When  reviewed  as  a  whole 
the  data  secured  show  that  at  no  time 
during  the  last  half  century  have  chil¬ 
dren  at  any  age  or  grade  level  read 
silently  on  the  average  as  well  as  they 
do  today,  nor  have  they  read  as 
much.”  (9)  The  records  of  circula¬ 
tion  of  any  large  city  library  are  proof 
that  the  country  still  has  a  reading 
public.  The  demand  for  a  book  that 
has  had  its  story  “distorted”  in  a 
movie  reveals  that  the  modern  mass 
media  may  even  inspire  the  art  of 
reading.  The  teacher  can  resolve  the 
problems  of  differences  if  she  is  satis¬ 
fied  to  accept  the  reader  where  he  is 
and  help  him  to  improve,  if  she  Is 
more  concerned  with  the  reader  than 
with  what  is  read. 

What  Grammar  Shotild  I  Teach? 

First  of  all  let  us  be  clear  as  to  what 
grammar  is  and  make  a  sharp  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  terms  grammar  and 
usage.  In  an  article  called  “Forever 
Grammar”  Robert  C.  Pooley  says  “As 
a  foundation  for  common  agreement, 
let  us  try  to  decide  what  grammar  is. 
It  is  not  spelling,  punctuation,  capi¬ 
talization,  abbreviations,  word  usage 
(except  for  certain  inflectional  forms), 
or  manuscript  forms.  Grammar  is  (a) 
the  description  of  the  formation  of 
English  sentences  including  the  rela¬ 
tionships  of  words,  phrases,  and 
clauses  to  each  other;  and  (b)  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  choices  in  what  inflec¬ 
tional  forms  still  survive  in  modern 
English.  According  to  this  definition, 
the  choice  between  “I  ain’t  seen  him,” 


or  “I  haven’t  seen  him,”  is  not  gram¬ 
mar,  but  usage.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  explanation  of  whom  in  the  sen¬ 
tence  “There  is  a  man  whom  we  all 
admire,”  is  properly  an  element  of 
grammar.  (20) 

An  acceptance  of  this  point  of  view 
and  of  this  definition  simplifies  the 
teacher’s  problem  to  a  great  extent. 
He  will  need  to  teach  changes  in  forms 
of  words  as  they  are  used  in  sentences. 
For  nouns  there  are  plurals  and  the 
change  to  form  the  possessive,  which 
may  easily  be  transferred  to  the  punc¬ 
tuation  department.  There  are  changes 
in  pronouns  and  verbs.  The  misuse’of 
four  irregular  verbs  go,  do,  see,  come, 
stamps  a  speaker  as  “unlettered.”  On 
the  other  hand  inaccurate  use  of  the 
forms  of  the  intransitive  verb  lie  and 
the  transitive  verb  lay  arc  so  common 
today  that  one  longs  for  the  time  when 
the  two  verbs  may  merge  into  one — 
or  perhaps  they  may  go  the  way  of 
shall  and  wdl,  which  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  “a  pair  of  twins  that  have 
lost  their  ribbons.” 

Certainly,  if  clear,  terse,  rhythmical 
sentences  are  to  be  achieved,  a  speaker 
or  a  writer  must  be  conscious  of  the 
values  in  the  different  sentence  form : 
simple,  compound,  and  complex ;  loose, 
balanced,  and  periodic.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  meaning  is  more  important  than 
form.  The  balanced  form  emphasizes 
similarity  or  difference,  while  the  com¬ 
plex  sentence  is  not  only  a  means  to 
economy  of  expression  but  one  way 
of  putting  thoughts  in  their  proper  re¬ 
lationship  or  position.  The  shift  from 
active  to  passive  voice  may  result  na¬ 
turally  as  a  means  of  emphasis,  but 
the  understanding  of  this  device  in 
writing  increases  the  value  of  its  use. 

!Many  of  the  items  categorically  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  grammar  are  simply  mat- 
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ters  of  usage.  Language  like  clothes,  er  is  to  prevent  misspelling.  This 


hats,  and  houses  changes  from  year  to 
year.  The  important  thing  to  learn 
about  language  is  that  it  does  change 
and  that  different  levels  serve  different 
uses  and  peoples.  Pooley  has  outlined 
these  levels  in  his  book  called  Teach¬ 
ing  English  Usage.  (21) 

There  is  still  in  many  secondary 
schools  a  wide  gap  between  the  gram¬ 
mar  that  is  taught  and  the  grammar 
that  is  used  and  hence  learned.  A 
skillful  presentation  of  the  ways  words 
are  used  in  sentences,  with  a  variety 
of  experience  in  evaluating  and  revis¬ 
ing  such  uses  in  one’s  own  writing, 
lays  a  purposeful  foundation  for  draw¬ 
ing  conclusions  and  formulating  rules 
that  will  help  to  secure  good  usage. 
Through  continuous  student  revision 
of  language  used,  the  unit  method 
teaching  (19)  achieves  more,  not  less, 
thoroughness  in  the  skill  phases  of 
grammar. 

What  Shmild  I  Do  AhoiU  Spelling? 

Spelling  even  more  than  punctua¬ 
tion,  which  often  is  as  individual  as  a 
woman’s  hat,  is  a  skill  entirely  un¬ 
noticed  when  it  conforms  but  is  a  de¬ 
cided  mark  of  the  uneducated  when  it 
attempts  to  be  original.  The  first 
spelling  lessons  in  the  primary  school 
are  an  outgrowth  of  the  phonetic  and 
word  analysis  developed  in  connection 
with  reading.  Charts  and  lists  in  the 
early  grades  help  to  build  word  pic¬ 
tures.  In  the  third  grade,  individual 
spelling  lists  and  word  books  help  to 
develop  personal  responsibility  for 
spelling.  In  Grade  Four  the  child  is 
able  to  use  not  only  his  own  alpha¬ 
betized  list  but  is  introduced  to  the  use 
of  the  dictionary  as  one  means  of 
checking  spelling. 

The  first  responsibility  of  the  teach- 


training  means,  naturally,  careful 
presentation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
a  sense  of  responsibility  for  self¬ 
correction  on  the  part  of  the  student 
and  a  dual  obligation  of  both  for  a 
plan  of  learning  and  correction.  Some 
persons  have  what  perhaps  we  may  call 
a  “spelling”  sense”  just  as  an  occa¬ 
sional  person  has  “perfect  pitch.” 
Many  persons  who  may  have  become 
reliable  spellers  have,  nevertheless, 
through  life  a  kind  of  uncertainty  that 
necessitates  frequent  reference  to  the 
dictionary.  The  dictionary  is  very 
helpful  for  proper  names  and  for 
words  that  are  used  infrequently. 

Economy  of  time  requires  that  the 
schools  give  young  persons  a  sureness 
and  an  independence  in  spelling  the 
words  they  use  frequently.  Some 
kind  of  plan  for  learning  to  spell  these 
words  that  recur  in  writing  should  be 
devised  by  the  teacher  and  the  group. 
For  upper  elementary  and  high  school 
years  some  type  of  study  procedure 
similar  to  the  following  plan  will 
focus  attention  on  studying  words  and 
w’ill  give  students  a  guide  not  only  for 
preparation  but  a  plan  for  correction 
and  restudy. 

1.  See  the  word 

2.  Hear  the  word 

3.  Think  the  picture  and  sound 

of  the  word 

4.  Say  the  word 

5.  Write  the  word 

6.  Check  the  spelling 

7.  Analyze  the  cause  of  an  error 

point 

8.  BreaJc  the  word  into  parts 

9.  Repeat  the  study  steps 

10.  Write  the  word  again 
Fixing  pupil  responsibility  for  locatr 

ing  and  correcting  spelling  and  punc¬ 
tuation  is  one  good  way  of  securing 
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improvement.  Even  young  children 
can  be  taught  to  proofread  their  own 
work  and  that  of  their  classmates. 
Misspelling  is  more  often  than  not  just 
carelessness  and  indifference.  Becog- 
nition  of  carefully  prepared  written 
work  through  class,  school,  or  commun¬ 
ity  use  will  prove  incentive  far  more 
rewarding  than  tests.  Many  special 
skills  are  needed  in  teaching  spelling. 
Teachers  will  find  special  references 
helpful.  (15) 

Improvement  in  the  skill  phases  of 
language  results  from  motivations 
that  are  important  to  young  persons. 
Skills  are  perfected  slowly  as  the  child 
recognizes  values  in  acquiring  these 


abilities.  Skills  are  acquired  through 
use  in  situations  that  have  meaning  ‘ 
for  the  individual.  Improvement  in 
the  use  of  language  is  a  developmental 
process  involving  the  whole  of  an  in¬ 
dividual’s  faculties  and  experiences. 

The  use  of  language  is  both  an 
art  and  a  skill.  As  an  art,  it  re¬ 
quires  all  the  sensitive  responses  of 
which  the  individual  is  capable.  It 
reflects  form,  overtones,  and  color 
as  well  as  thought  and  purpose.  As 
a  skill  it  meets  every  need  of  the 
individual  or  of  the  group  through 
the  ease,  directness,  and  clarity 
with  which  it  conveys  thought. 
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Representative  Research  in  the 

Communication  Skills 

By  OSCAR  M.  HAUGH 
School  of  Education,  University  of  Kansas 


IN  a  society  which  is  changing  as 
rapidly  as  ours  is  today  and  which 
is  more  complex  than  ever  before 
in  our  history,  the  teacher  needs  to 
take  inventory  constantly  of  both  ma¬ 
terials  and  methods  to  be  even  reason¬ 
ably  sure  that  she  is  providing  xVmer- 
ica’s  boys  and  girls  with  the  type  of 
educational  experiences  which  will 
make  them  more  effective  citizens. 
The  dilemma  of  holding  fast  to  the 
old  or  changing  to  something  new  may 
be  somewhat  disj)elled  by  listening  to 
the  words  of  an  authority,  but  the  ad¬ 
vice  received  is  surely  no  better  than 
he  who  gives  it.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  teacher  must,  on  many  occa¬ 
sions,  turn  to  the  findings  reported  in 
research  studies,  for  here  one  learns 
what  an  investigator  has  found  rather 
than  what  he  believes. 

It  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  survey 
to  report  several  representative  studies 
in  the  following  areas :  using  language 
in  life;  teaching  grammar  and  usage; 
teaching  writing,  speaking,  and  listen¬ 
ing;  and  integrating  the  communica¬ 
tion  skills.  Since  the  May  issue  of 
Education  will  be  devoted  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  reading,  individual  studies  in 
this  area  will  be  purposely  omitted  ex¬ 
cept  as  they  relate  to  the  other  com¬ 
munication  skills. 


Using  Language  in  Life 

In  a  pioneer  study  conducted 
twenty-five  years  ago,  Clapp  (12)* 
attempted  to  find  how  adult  Americans 
actually  use  language.  On  the  basis 
of  2615  replies  to  a  questionnaire  an¬ 
swered  by  people  representing  253 
different  occupations  in  300  different 
towns  in  35  states,  he  found  that  the 
most  commonly  used  language  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life  in¬ 
cluded  conversation,  interviews,  read¬ 
ing,  writing,  public  speaking  and  lis¬ 
tening.  Among  all  groups,  conversa¬ 
tion  was  reported  to  be  most  widely 
used  and  public  speaking  the  most 
difficult. 

Rankin’s  findings  (38)  differed, 
somew’hat,  from  those  just  reported. 
After  instructing  21  people  to  make 
notes  of  their  language  activities  at  15 
minute  intervals  for  a  total  of  60  days, 
he  discovered  that  42  per  cent  of  the 
total  time  was  spent  in  listening,  32 
per  cent  in  speaking,  15  per  cent  in 
reading  and  11  per  cent  in  writing. 
Three  years  later,  47  people,  under 
Rankin’s  direction,  tabulated  their 
language  activities  for  a  period  of  49 
days.  The  results  varied  only  slightly 
from  his  former  findings  and  were  as 
follows:  listening,  47  per  cent;  speak- 


•Fipures  in  parentheses  refer  to  the  number  of  the  study  as  it  is  listed  in  the 
bibliography  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
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ing,  28.5  per  cent;  reading,  17.3  per 
cent ;  and  writing,  7.2  per  cent. 

Rankin  then  made  a  study  of  the 
amount  of  time  spent  during  the  school 
day  in  which  each  of  these  four  com¬ 
munication  skills  were  taught  in  a 
large  city  school  system.  The  empha¬ 
sis  given  during  a  typical  school  day 
was,  reading,  52  per  cent;  writing,  30 
per  cent;  speaking,  10  per  cent;  and 
listening,  8  per  cent.  From  this  he 
concluded  that  the  emphasis  given  in 
the  schools  is  inversely  related  to  the 
use  of  the  communication  skills  in  life. 

Considerable  research  of  another 
type  has  been  done  to  determine  what 
constitutes  “correctness”  in  the  use  of 
language.  Leonard  (28)  tried  to 
secure  a  consensus  of  expert  opinion 
by  submitting  230  questionable  ex¬ 
pressions,  such  as  “Can  I  be  excused 
from  this  class  ?”  “Who  are  you  wait¬ 
ing  for?”  and  “It  is  me,”  to  229 
judges  composed  of  30  linquists,  30 
editors,  22  authors,  19  business  men, 
and  128  teachers  of  English  and 
speech.  The  judges  were  asked  to  rate 
the  expressions  as  “literary  English,” 
“standard,  colloquial  English,”  or, 
“popular  or  illiterate  speech.”  After 
compiling  the  returns,  all  of  the  three 
examples  given  above  were  labelled  by 
Leonard  as  established  usages.  An  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  returns  of  all  groups  re¬ 
veals  that  I.eonard  gave  special  prom¬ 
inence  to  the  rankings  given  by  the 
linguists. 

Since  Leonard’s  study  was  based  on 
the  opinions  of  judges,  Marckwardt 
and  Walcott  (31)  studied  the  same 
usage  items  by  verifying  their  status 
in  authoritative  sources  such  as  the 
Oxford  Dictionary,  Webster’s  New  In^ 
termUional  Dictionary  and  writings  of 
Horwill,  Jespersen,  Curme  and  Hall. 
Each  item  was  then  placed  in  one  of 


six  classes:  Literary  English,  Ameri¬ 
can  Literary  English,  Colloquial  Eng^ 
lish,  American  Colloquial  English, 
Dialect  and  Archaic. 

Items  were  thus  placed  in  one  group 
or  another  on  the  basis  of  the  opinions 
of  the  authors,  although  they  point  out 
that  they  tried  to  be  objective  in  their 
ratings.  Of  the  three  specific  items 
mentioned  above,  only  one,  “Can  I  be 
excused  from  this  class  ?”  was  labelled 
“Literary  English.”  The  other  two 
were  labelled  “Colloquial  English.” 

An  entirely  different  type  of  study 
is  that  of  Fries  (20)  who  secured  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  letters  from  United 
States  Government  files  of  informal 
correspondence.  lie  used  about  two 
thousand  complete  letters  and  excerpts 
from  one  thousand  more  in  an  attempt 
to  analyze  the  spontaneous  writing  of 
a  large  number  of  people  of  varying 
educational  and  socio-economic  back¬ 
grounds. 

Fries  learned  that  there  are  three 
important  grammatical  devices  in  use 
in  present-day  English :  forms  of 
words,  function  words  and  word  order. 
He  found,  that  in  standard  English, 
none  may  be  used  with  a  plural  verb, 
everyone  and  everybody  may  be  used 
with  plural  reference  pronouns  or 
plural  verbs,  and  that  word  order  de¬ 
termines  the  case  form  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  pronouns:  I-me;  we-us;  he-him; 
she-her ;  they-them ;  who-whom. 

Also,  he  reported;  that  nine  words 
(at,  by,  for,  from,  in,  of,  on,  to,  with) 
accounted  for  92  per  cent  of  all  pre¬ 
positions  used;  12  function  words 
(and,  that,  which,  if,  as,  who,  but, 
when,  while,  what,  where,  so)  account¬ 
ed  for  nearly  93  per  cent  of  the  “so- 
called  conjunctions;”  only  46  verbs 
had  different  forms  for  the  past  tense 
and  past  participle;  and  less  than  5 
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per  cent  of  all  nouns  formed  their 
plurals  in  a  pattern  other  than  that  of 
adding  “s.” 

Pooley  (36)  analyzed  12  composi¬ 
tion  textbook  series  which  were  exten¬ 
sively  used  in  the  l^SO’s  and  discov¬ 
ered  that  they  misrepresented  current 
English  usage  in  many  instances.  This 
fact  makes  it  especially  important  that 
the  teacher  be  alert  to  current  findings 
about  language  lest  her  students  be  in¬ 
structed  in  language  practices  of  the 
past.  It  is  fortunate  that  a  skillful 
guide  to  usage  has  recently  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  Pooley  (37)  which  presents 
not  only  the  background  and  facts  con¬ 
cerning  correct  usage  but  also  sug¬ 
gested  procedures  for  more  effective 
teaching. 

Teaching  Grammar  and  Usage 

The  claim  has  often  been  made  that 
a  knowledge  of  grammar  is  the  best 
insurance  against  making  errors  in 
usage.  Advocates  of  this  view  insist, 
therefore,  that  more  grammar  should 
be  taught  in  the  schools.  In  order  to 
establish  the  validity  of  this  argu¬ 
ment,  Smith  (42)  visited  classes  in 
English  in  70  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  in  30  cities  in  15  states  as  a 
member  of  the  staff  conducting  the  Na¬ 
tional  Survey  of  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion.  She  found  that  more  time  was 
spent  teaching  grammar  and  usage 
than  any  other  single  phase  of  lan¬ 
guage  instruction.  Several  years  later, 
she  visited  English  classes  in  50  repre¬ 
sentative  towns  in  New  York  State 
and  discovered  the  same  situation 
existing  there  (40).  This  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  when  one  notes  the  results  of 
a  study  by  Clanton  (11)  of  ninth 
grade  composition  workbooks.  She 
found  over  50  per  cent  of  the  contents 
devoted  to  a  study  of  the  parts  of 


speech  and  sentence  structure.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  if  even  more  time  were  spent  on 
teaching  grammar  and  usage,  there 
would  be  little  time  left  for  teaching 
the  other  communication  skills.  The 
problem,  therefore,  is  one  of  trying  to 
find  more  efficient  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion. 

Some  teachers  believe  that  diagram¬ 
ming  is  a  method  which  will  achieve 
this.  Barghahn  (5)  found  that  in¬ 
struction  in  diagramming  in  two  ninth 
grade  classes  resulted  in  a  significant 
increase  in  the  skill  of  diagramming 
but  that  it  contributed  very  little  to  a 
knowledge  of  correctness.  Barnett 
(6)  reported  the  same  to  be  true  in 
tenth  grade  English  classes.  Stewart 
(44)  conducted  an  extensive  investiga¬ 
tion  in  20  schools  in  each  of  which  one 
English  class  stressed  diagramming 
while  the  other  stressed  writing  orig¬ 
inal  sentences  and  rewriting  ineffective 
sentences.  Both  grammar  and  sen¬ 
tence  structure  were  as  effectively 
taught  by  the  “composition”  method  as 
by  diagramming. 

A  more  promising  method  for  the 
teaching  of  sentence  structure  is  that 
suggested  in  a  study  by  Frogner  (21) 
with  ninth  and  eleventh  grade  pupils. 
Two  methods  were  compared:  a 
“thought”  approach  in  which  the  un¬ 
derlying  principle  was  the  clear,  effec¬ 
tive  expression  of  ideas,  and  a  “gram¬ 
mar”  approach  in  which  attention  was 
directed  toward  stating  ideas  accurate¬ 
ly  and  effectively  by  studying  the 
grammatical  structure  of  the  sentence. 
Students  taught  by  the  “grammar” 
approach  learned  more  grammar,  but 
those  taught  by  the  “thought” 
approach  scored  higher  in  tests  on  sen¬ 
tence  structure.  The  “thought” 
approach  was  definitely  more  success¬ 
ful  with  students  whose  intelligence 


quotient  was  below  105.  Further-  nieal  grammar  and  more  than  96  per 

more,  the  “thought”  approach  took  20  cent  of  all  items  were  matters  of  usage 

per  cent  less  time.  In  contrast  to  the  rather  than  grammar.  They  pointed 

evidence  of  the  studies  on  diagram-  out  that  some  of  the  items  did  empha- 

ming,  the  method  suggested  by  Frog-  size  “niceties”  of  diction  such  as  “if 

ner  bears  promise  of  increasing  the  vs.  whether.”  As  test  makers  translate 

efficiency  of  instruction.  It  is  unfor-  into  practice  linguistic  findings,  such 

tunate  that  more  research  of  this  type  as  those  reported  in  the  previous  sec- 

has  not  been  attempted.  tion  of  tiiis  article,  chances  are  that 

The  problem  of  teaching  usage  effi-  even  this  difficulty  will  be  removed. 

ciently  was  studied  by  Symonds  (45).  mi  m  i‘ 

IT  j  •  j'tt  ^  Teaching  of  Writing 

He  used  six  different  experimental  ^  ^ 

procedures  with  students  in  the  sixth  ^^6  term,  “grammar  and  composi- 

grade  and  found  that  the  repetition  of  tion,”  has  been  used  to  describe  many 

correct  forms  produced  small  gains  English  courses  in  many  American 

while  learning  definitions,  rules,  and  schools  because  it  was  assumed 

principles  produced  appreciable  in-  ^1^®^  they  were  closely  related.  In  the 

creases  with  the  brighter  students  espe-  New  York  State  Regents’  Inquiry, 

cially.  However,  the  direct  teaching  Smith  (41)  found  that  the  correlation 

of  the  correct  form  in  contrast  to  the  between  the  ability  to  pass  a  test  in 

incorrect  form  followed  by  drill  on  the  usage  and  the  ability  to  express  ideas 

correct  form  proved  to  be  twice  as  in  writing  was  only  .28.  Edmiston 

effective  as  a  grammar  approach  in  and  Gingerich  (18)  reported  a  correla- 

improving  usage.  Cutright  (13)  tion  between  usage  and  expression  of 

found  that  the  most  effective  language  .54.  Pooley  (35)  cited  a  research 

drill  for  securing  correct  usage  was  study  in  which  there  was  a  correlation 

that  of  requiring  the  student  to  make  of  .48  between  the  students’  scores  on 

a  choice  between  correct  and  incorrect  a  carefully  devised  English  test  and 

forms  followed  by  oral  repetition  of  the  marks  which  they  received  in  writ- 

the  right  form.  Both  of  these  studies  ten  compositions  graded  by  a  commit- 

agree  that  teaching  usage  directly  is  a  tee  of  experienced  teachers. 

more  efficient  method  than  that  of  re-  Warriner  (48)  found  that  after  a 

quiring  the  student  to  master  a  num-  year’s  study  of  the  mechanics  of  gram- 

ber  of  grammatical  facts.  mar  in  the  tenth  grade  the  pupils  im- 

It  is  likely  that  many  teachers  of  proved  noticeably  in  their  ability  to 

English  fear  that  students  going  to  col-  pass  tests  in  mechanics,  but,  the  pres- 

lege  will  be  penalized  unless  they  have  ence  of  this  ability  did  not  transfer  to 

had  considerable  instruction  in  gram-  their  creative  writing.  After  conduct- 

mar.  Accordingly,  Smith  and  McCul-  ing  several  studies  in  teaching  gram- 

lough  (43)  examined  the  content  of  mar,  Kaulfers  (25)  concluded  that 

placement  tests  used  by  130  colleges  transfer  will  occur  if  the  grammar  is 

and  universities  to  determine  what  in-  made  functional  by  providing  numer- 

stitutions  of  higher  learning  expect  of  ous  writing  and  speaking  opportunities 

entering  freshmen.  They  discovered  and  then  introducing  the  student  to 

that  75  per  cent  of  the  placement  tests  correct  usage  by  reference  to  his  writ- 

did  not  contain  a  single  item  of  tech-  ing  and  speaking.  This,  he  stated. 
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will  provide  meaning  for  the  gramma¬ 
tical  concepts  which  are  taught.  Ash’s 
study  (3)  confirmed  this  point  of  view. 

Dell  (15)  classified  the  errors  made 
in  525  themes  written  by  high  school 
students  and  found  that  90  per  cent 
of  all  errors  were  in  capitalization  and 
punctuation.  Lumsden  (30)  reported 
in  her  study  with  tenth  and  eleventh 
grade  students  that  the  most  frequent 
error  was  that  of  excessive  capitaliza¬ 
tion  and  punctuation.  Evans  (19) 
conducted  a  control  experiment  in 
punctuation  with  831  students  in  19 
different  schools.  A  method  described 
as  the  “thinking”  approach  to  punctu¬ 
ation  proved  to  be  the  most  successful. 
Here  punctuation  was  taught  directly 
with  grammatical  explanation  brought 
in  only  incidentally.  Direct  teaching 
stressed  the  importance  of  reading  the 
punctuation  marks  correctly  and  put¬ 
ting  them  where  they  would  help  the 
reader  understand  what  the  writer 
wanted  to  say. 

Chalifour  (10)  found  that  training 
eighth  grade  students  to  grade  com¬ 
positions  not  only  resulted  in  an  appre¬ 
ciable  increase  in  the  quality  of  writ¬ 
ing  but  a  noticeable  decrease  in  the 
number  of  errors.  Thomas  and  Fattu 
(46)  compared  laboratory  and  non¬ 
laboratory  instruction  with  college 
freshmen  and  found  that  the  non- 
laboratory  groups  gained  more  in  the 
mechanics  of  English  while  the  labora¬ 
tory  group  excelled  in  organization, 
content,  and  the  presentation  of  ideas. 
Lokke  and  Wykoff  (29)  experimented 
with  two  groups,  one  of  which  wrote 
two  themes  each  week  and  therefore 
received  less  instruction  in  the  mechan¬ 
ics  of  writing  than  a  control  group 
which  wrote  one  theme  each  week. 
They  rejwrted  that  having  the  students 
do  more  writing  produced  better  re¬ 


sults  than  using  the  time  for  formal 
instruction. 

The  Teaching  of  Speaking 

Much  of  the  research  that  has  al¬ 
ready  been  reported  applies  to  speak¬ 
ing  as  much  as  it  does  to  writing.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  studies  in  usage  would 
apply  to  both,  for  the  oral  practice 
upon  the  correct  form  proved  to  be  the 
most  effective  in  establishing  it  in  use 
(13). 

Nevertheless,  various  studies  have 
reported  a  low  correlation  between 
writing  and  speaking  skills  (17,  27, 
33).  These  studies  have  pointed  out 
that  differences  far  outweigh  similari¬ 
ties.  Borchers  (8)  found  that  it  was 
difficult  to  teach  speaking  and  writing 
together  and  concluded  that  it  w'as  im¬ 
practicable  because  they  are  two  differ¬ 
ent  tool  subjects.  This  study,  however, 
took  place  in  a  high  school  where  a 
course  in  speech  was  taught  apart  from 
the  regular  course  in  English.  Those 
high  schools  which  offer  such  courses 
do  not  usually  enroll  dll  students  in 
them;  therefore,  the  teacher  in  the 
English  class  must  provide  instruction 
in  speaking  or  a  great  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  will  not  receive  any  instruction 
at  all.  Research  by  Lemon  and  Bus- 
well  (27)  in  the  ninth  grade  revealed 
a  greater  number  of  errors  in  oral  lan¬ 
guage  than  in  written  work.  This 
would  indicate  that  the  teacher  can  do 
some  effective  teaching  by  being  a  care¬ 
ful  observer  of  the  oral  language  of  the 
students  and  then  meeting  their  needs 
by  direct  instruction. 

Borchers  (9)  and  Dieckhoff  (16) 
used  the  same  experimental  design  to 
test  the  relative  effectiveness  of  three 
different  ways  of  teaching  speech.  One 
method  largely  emphasized  subject 
matter  with  speech  training  being 
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given  incidentally,  while  another  put 
the  emphasis  upon  the  style  of  pres¬ 
entation  instead  of  the  material.  A 
third  method,  a  combination  of  the 
two,  which  began  with  a  diagnosis  of 
the  needs  of  the  class  followed  by  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  skills,  proved  to  be  the  most 
effective  in  both  experiments. 

Baker-  (4)  made  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  language  used  by  elementary 
school  children  in  classroom  discus¬ 
sion.  He  found  that  at  all  levels  the 
children  discussed  topics  of  current  in¬ 
terest  when  given  freedom  to  discuss 
whatever  they  wished.  As  they  ad¬ 
vanced  through  the  grades  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school,  the  discussion  topics 
increased  in  breadth ;  that  is,  at  the 
sixth  grade,  discussion  of  personal 
activities  began  to  be  replaced  by  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  city  happenings  and  world 
and  national  affairs. 

The  teaching  of  speaking  has  not 
been  subjected  to  such  extensive  re¬ 
search  as  reading  and  writing.  This, 
no  doubt,  is  related  to  its  relatively 
recent  emphasis  in  the  pr(^am  of  in¬ 
struction.  While  more  research  is 
needed  in  all  areas,  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  speech  merit  special  attention. 
One  fundamental  area  in  need  of  addi¬ 
tional  study  is  that  of  language  devel¬ 
opment.  Studies  like  Baker’s  in  dis¬ 
cussion  (4)  and  those  of  LaBrant  in 
writing  (26)  offer  real  opportunities 
for  the  teacher  and  experimenter  alike 
to  determine  the  levels  of  language  de¬ 
velopment,  both  oral  and  written, 
through  which  children  normally  pass. 

The  Teaching  of  Listening 

Of  all  communication  skills  the 
teaching  of  listening  has  been  least  ex¬ 
plored.  Furthermore,  this  lack  of  re¬ 
search  closely  parallels  the  inadequate 


attention  given  to  direct  instruction  in 
listening  in  the  schools  today  (38). 

Wilt  (40)  reported  that  teachers 
themselves  are  not  aware  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  listening  that  is 
required  of  children  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school.  After  studying  the  re¬ 
turns  from  1500  questionnaires  and 
making  a  series  of  observations  in  dif¬ 
ferent  classrooms,  she  found  that  60 
per  cent  of  the  school. time  was  devoted 
to  listening.  Over  half  of  this  time 
was  spent  by  the  pupils  in  listening 
to  the  teacher  and  less  than  one-third 
of  the  time  in  listening  to  other  pupils. 
Evidently  the  teachers  were  getting  the 
most  experience  in  using  oral  lan¬ 
guage. 

Nichols  (34)  studied  200  college 
freshmen  to  determine  the  factors 
which  account  for  differences  in  com¬ 
prehension  of  materials  presented  oral¬ 
ly  in  the  classroom.  In  his  experi¬ 
ment,  the  average  student  made  a  score 
of  68  per  cent  on  tests  given  after  each 
of  six  ten-minute  oral  presentations. 
Factors  which  influenced  the  listen¬ 
ing  comprehension  of  college  freshmen 
were  intelligence,  reading  comprehen¬ 
sion,  recognition  of  correct  usage,  size 
of  the  listener’s  vocabulary,  and  such 
abilities  as  making  inferences,  detect¬ 
ing  the  organization  of  a  speech,  lis¬ 
tening  for  main  ideas  as  opposed  to 
specific  facts,  using  special  techniques 
while  listening,  having  an  interest  in 
the  subject  discussed,  being  emotional¬ 
ly  adjusted  to  the  speaker’s  thesis,  and 
being  aware  of  the  significance  of  the 
subject  discussed. 

Haugh  (23)  used  over  500  eleventh 
grade  students  in  four  different  high 
schools  to  compare  the  effectiveness  of 
reading  and  listening  to  radio  drama 
in  imparting  information  and  shifting 
attitudes.  Listening  proved  to  be  an 
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effective  method  of  imparting  infor¬ 
mation  and  a  significant  amount  of  the 
material  learned  was  recalled  seven 
weeks  later.  Two  factors  were  identi¬ 
fied  which  explained  why  reading  was 
even  more  effective  than  listening  in 
imparting  information:  the  students 
had  received  no  training  in  listening 
techniques  as  they  had  in  reading,  and, 
reading  enabled  them  to  cover  a 
greater  amount  of  material  in  the 
same  amount  of  time.  Both  reading 
and  listening  produced  slight  shifts  in 
attitudes  toward  minority  groups,  but 
none  of  the  gains  were  statistically 
significant.  However,  as  the  number 
of  exposures  increased,  the  shifts  in 
attitudes  became  greater. 

In  an  experiment  with  150  college 
freshmen,  Blewett  (7)  studied  two 
types  of  listening,  factual  and  inferen¬ 
tial.  He  found  the  students  were  more 
successful  in  making  inferences  from 
orally  presented  material  than  in  re¬ 
calling  factual  content.  Johnson  (24) 
conducted  an  experimental  course  in 
listening  with  112  second  semester  col¬ 
lege  freshmen.  After  nine  thirty- 
minute  exercises,  he  found  significant¬ 
ly  greater  improvement  was  made  by 
the  experimental  listening  group  than 
by  a  matched  control  group.  The  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  two  groups  were 
not  significant,  however,  after  eleven 
weeks  had  passed. 

Numerous  studies  of  the  radio  lis¬ 
tening  habits  of  children  reveal  the 
amount  of  time  spent  in  radio  listen¬ 
ing  and  the  types  of  pre^rrams  chil¬ 
dren  prefer.  Woefel  and  Tyler  (51) 
have  reported  that  surveys  made  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  average  school  child 
spends  from  two  to  three  hours  each 
day  in  listening  to  the  radio.  Haugh 
(22)  analyzed  the  factors  which  con¬ 


dition  the  radio  listening  habits  of 
senior  high  school  students.  He  found 
that  intelligence,  sex,  grade  in  school 
and  socio-economic  status  were  import¬ 
ant  factors.  In  an  experimental 
school,  about  300  students  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  an  educational  radio  guid¬ 
ance  program  extending  over  a  period 
of  seven  months.  These  students 
showed  a  significant  decrease  in  pre¬ 
ference  for  inferior  programs  and  a 
significant  increase  in  their  preference 
for  programs  rated  superior  by  a  group 
of  experts.  The  program  of  educa¬ 
tional  radio  guidance  was  three-fold: 
students  were  given  an  opportunity, 
during  the  school  day,  to  listen  to  a 
number  of  radio  programs  which  re¬ 
lated  to  subjects  they  were  studying; 
25  radio  programs  were  produced  giv¬ 
ing  nearly  80  students  actual  radio  ex¬ 
perience;  and,  recommendations  were 
made  both  in  home  rooms  and  during 
the  daily  announcement  period  of  good 
programs  for  out-of-school  listening. 

Teachers  who  are  anxious  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  latest  findings  in  re¬ 
search  in  listening  will  find  the  new¬ 
ly  established  Journal  of  Communicor 
tion,  published  by  the  National  Society 
for  the  Study  of  Communication,  a 
helpful  source.  A  number  of  st  idies 
now  in  progress  in  various  parts  of  the 
nation  are  scheduled  for  publication 
in  the  May  and  November  issues  this 
year. 

Integrating  the  Communication  Skills 

The  studies  thus  far  reported  have 
principally  indicated  specific  results  in 
teaching  the  communication'  skills 
separately.  Some  teachers  prefer  to 
teach  them  this  way,  but  it  is  import¬ 
ant  to  reveal,  if  this  survey  is  to  be 
even  partially  complete,  what  research 
has  found  when  the  communication 
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akills  are  taught  together  in  varying  an  improvement  in  reading  rate  and 
combinations.  comprehension  but  also  in  usage. 

Thompson  (47)  found  that  in  the  the  New  York  City  schools, 

fifth  grade,  spelling  and  handwriting  Wrightstone  (52)  compared  two  types 
improved  when  they  were  integrated  of  schools.  In  the  “conventional’" 
with  content  consisting  of  material  type,  spelling,  grammar,  composition, 
from  pupil  experiences  and  school  sub-  reading  and  literature  were  taught  as 
jects.  Weak  students  profitted  even  separate  courses.  In  the  “newer” 
more  than  superior  students,  and  for  schools,  functional  emphasis  was 
all  there  proved  to  be  a  saving  in  time,  placed  upon  the  teaching  of  the  com- 
De  La  Hunt  (14)  also  found  that  the  munication  skills  correlated  with  other 
communication  skills  could  be  effec-  subjects  of  the  curriculum.  He  found 
tively  taught  by  correlating  them  with  that  for  students  of  equal  intelligence 
the  content  of  other  subjects  of  study,  those  in  the  “newer”  schools  exceeded 

Anderson’s  experiment  (2)  with  those  in  the  “conventional”  schools  in 
college  freshmen  revealed  that  speak-  reading,  language  usage,  and  literary 
ing  and  writing  could  be  taught  to-  acquaintance.  Later  studies  (53,  54) 
gether  successfully  in  a  communica-  confirmed  earlier  findings  and  revealed 
tion  course.  He  reported  gains  vary-  that  students  in  the  “newer”  schools 
ing  from  12  to  20  per  cent  in  spelling,  were  better,  also,  in  work-study  skills 
grammar,  punctuation  and  sentence  and  critical  thinking  and  were  over 
structure.  Furthermore,  over  two-  two  years  advanced  in  library  skills, 
thirds  of  the  students  expressed  a  pre-  Even  more  comprehensive  than 
ferenoe  for  a  combined  course  of  this  Wrightstone’s  experiment  was  the 
type  rather  than  one  in  which  speaking  Year  Study  (1).  In  30  high 

and  writing  were  taught  separately,  gg^ools  in  widely  separated  parts  of 
Wise’s  study  (50)  of  what  he  calls  a  United  States,  traditional  subject- 
“comprehensive”  course  in  English  for  ^^tter  lines  were  broken  down  and  a 
college  freshmen  showed  similar  re-  «^neral  education”  or  “core  curricu- 
sults.  Students  read  widely,  listened  ^^3  established.  When  the  stu- 

to  lectures,  wrote  in  lalxiratory  situ-  Jents  in  these  high  schools  graduated, 
ations  and  participated  in  two  discus-  matched  with  students  from 

Sion  periods  every  week.  He  reported  Qt^er  high  schools  on  the  basis  of  age, 
average  gams  of  29  per  cent  m  speed  scholastic  aptitude,  home  and  eom- 
of  reading  from  the  loginning  to  the  background,  interests,  and 

end  of  the  course.  Al«>,  75  per  cent  vocational  choice.  Students 

of  the  students  exceeded  v,he  beginning  ,  .i.  u  i  i  j 

.  ,.  t  from  the  schools  using  the  general  edu- 

average  score  in  reading  comprehen-  .  °  , 

O'  i.*  i.*  cation  pattern  of  instruction  received 

Sion.  Since  no  objective  measures  ^  ,  ,  •  ,  .  - 

were  immediately  available,  gains  in  during  their  first  year 

speaking  and  writing  were  not  deter-  college,  in  all  subjects  except  for- 
mined.  The  study  by  Mathews  and  languages.  All  of  the  thirty 

Larson  (32)  was  similar  in  type  and  schools  were  not  equally  successful,  but 
showed  that  when  the  teaching  of  read-  the  study  revealed  that  the  students 
ing  is  accomplished  by  a  proper  em-  from  those  high  schools  where  integra- 
phasis  on  grammar  there  is  not  only  tion  was  most  successfully  achieved 
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were  also  the  most  successful  in  col¬ 
lege. 

From  the  foregoing,  the  reader 
should  realize  that  the  term,  integra¬ 
tion,  has  been  used  loosely  to  include 
studies  in  which  there  have  been  slight 
attempts  to  correlate  subjects  and 
skills.  Complete  integration,  of 
course,  would  require  the  unification 
of  all  study.  Some  schools  have  in¬ 
stalled  programs  of  varying  degrees  of 
integration  and  have  failed.  Smith 
(39)  points  out  that  the  chief  obstacle 
to  integration  is  the  hastily  inaugur¬ 
ated  program  without  consideration  of 
the  preparation  of  teachers  either  in 
educational  philosophy  or  in  subject 
matter. 

Implications 

It  is  obvious  from  this  brief  survey 
that  the  teacher  of  the  communication 
skills  can  learn  much  from  the  find¬ 
ings  of  research.  Furthermore,  she 


should  be  able  to  proceed,  with  more 
confidence,  in  the  use  of  methods  veri¬ 
fied  by  research  as  being  effective. 
This  means  that  the  professional 
teacher  must  be  constantly  aware  of 
new  findings,  try  them  out,  and  then 
adjust  her  program  of  instruction 
accordingly. 

It  is  likewise  obvious  that  there  is 
much  research  that  still  needs  to  be 
done  in  all  phases  of  the  communica¬ 
tion  skills  whether  it  is  a  study  of  each 
of  them  separately  or  in  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  integration.  The  teacher  is 
in  a  uniquely  favorable  position  to  do 
this,  for  she  is  the  one  who  works 
directly  with  the  products  of  our  edu¬ 
cational  system.  Participation  will 
also  bring  broader  understandings  and 
a  satisfaction  of  having  contributed, 
constructively  and  creatively,  toward 
the  building  of  a  more  dynamic  pro¬ 
gram  of  education  for  America’s  boys 
and  girls. 
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CORRECTION 

In  the  February  number  of  EDUCATION  it  was  stated  that  one  of  the 
contributors,  Huey  Louis  Kostanick  was  born  in  Europe.  This  was  an  error. 
Mr.  Kostanick  was  born  In  Horning,  Pennsylvania  and  educated  at  the  Univei^ 
sity  of  Pittsburgh  and  at  Clark  University.  The  editors  apologize  for  this 
error. 
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Critical  Listening  and  the 

Educational  Process 

By  ARTHUR  HEILMAN 
Department  of  Education,  University  of  Oklahoma 

T  OOKING  back  over  the  past  education  and  communications  Aills, 
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dred  communication  courses  at  the  col¬ 
lege  level,  most  of  which  list  as  one  of 
their  objectives,  “the  teaching  of  lis¬ 
tening  skills.” 

Fuller  (2)  in  reporting  a  survey  of 
representative  college  communication 
courses  in  the  country  states : 

“There  seemed  to  be  universal  agree¬ 
ment  that  listening  should  be  included 
in  a  communication  course,  yet  few 
felt  that  they  were  on  solid  ground  in 
their  teaching  approach.  In  addition 
to  basic  research  in  this  area,  there 
needs  to  be  home  studies  made  to  dis¬ 
cover  effective  methods  of  presenta¬ 
tion.” 

There  are  compelling  reasons  why 
educators  should  be  interested  in  the 
listening  habits  of  young  Americans. 
Inherent  in  the  concept  of  democracy 
is  the  belief  that  individuals  will 
choose  wisely  where  freedom  of  speech 
and  freedom  of  choice  exist  together. 

Probably  never  in  history  has  the 
ability  to  be  critical- listeners  been  so 
important  to  our  democracy.  Al¬ 
though  radio  may  have  suffered  some- 
w^hat  as  a  carrier  of  entertainment,  it 
is  still  widely  used  to  disseminate 
news.  We  are  assailed  on  all  sides  by 
skilled  but  often  unscrupulous  speak¬ 
ers,  who  have  |)erfected  the  arts  of  dis- 
gui.sed  editoralizing,  the  partial  truth 
wedded  to  the  big  lie,  the  smear  and 
run  technique,  and  others  which  the 
listener  must  be  able  to  analyze  quick¬ 
ly  and  accurately. 

It  is  while  listening  to  certain  of 
our  elected  officials  and  certain  of  our 
“dedicated”  news  commentators  that 
we  realize  Hitler  was  probably  correct 
in  stating,  “It  is  in  their  listening 
that  people  are  most  vulnerable.” 
Part  of  this  vulnerability  may  stem 
from  the  fact  that  as  a  rule,  listen¬ 
ing  material  is  presented  only  once 


and  a  person  does  not  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  weighing  statements  or  re¬ 
calling  other  pertinent  facts  which 
bear  on  the  problem.  Also,  whereas 
the  professional  speaker  undoubtedly 
has  had  much  training  in  the  “skills” 
of  his  art,  the  average  listener  has  had 
little  if  any  training  in  how  to  detect 
bias  and  untruth. 

Listening  is  important  in  the  edu¬ 
cative  process  for  reasons  other  than 
ideological.  Listening  is,  in  one  sense, 
a  process  that  the  raw  material  of  the 
classroom  must  pass  through  before  it 
can  become  the  finished  product  called 
learning.  The  aim  of  the  educator 
should  be,  fn  as  far  as  it  is  possible, 
to  make  listening  and  learning 
synonymous.  It  would  undoubtedly 
be  rash  to  expect  anything  near  100 
per  cent  efficiency  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  would  be  defeatism  to  assume 
that  nothing  can  be  done  about  im¬ 
proving  listening  ability.  Educators 
and  researchers  have  not  been  overly 
discouraged  by  the  fact  that  retention 
or  learning  from  reading  is  relatively 
inefficient  although  reports  of  the 
amount  of  material  retained  after  one 
reading  experience  usually  fall  in  the 
range  35-50  per  cent  (10).  Listen¬ 
ing  would  seem  to  merit  at  least  an 
equal  tolerance. 

Studies  which  attempt  to  compare 
the  relative  effic’ency  of  listening  and 
reading  show  considerable  disagree¬ 
ment  in  findings.  Goldstein  (3), 
\ising  adults  as  subjects,  found  that  in 
general,  retention  following  listening 
was  superior  to  that  following  read¬ 
ing.  Corey  (1)  reports  that,  on  im¬ 
mediate  recall,  college  freshmen  pro¬ 
fited  more  from  a  single  reading  than 
from  listening  to  the  same  material; 
while  Greene  (4)  found  no  difference 
in  retention  between  the  two  methods 
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on  immediate  recall.  However,  on  de¬ 
layed  recall,  listening  was  superior. 

Young  (12)  found  oral  presentation 
superior  to  reading  at  grade  four,  but 
by  grade  six  this  superiority  had  dis¬ 
appeared.  Russell  (9)  reports  fifth 
graders  learned  equally  well  from 
reading  and  listening  and  ninth 
graders  profited  more,  but  not  signifi¬ 
cantly,  from  reading. 

This  lack  of  agreement  undoubtedly 
stems  from  factors  inherent  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  experimental  situations  such  as 
differences  in  the  instruments  used  in 
to  measure  both  reading  and  listening, 
differences  in  approach,  differences  in 
materials  used  and  differences  in  age 
groups  tested.  The  findings  seem  to 
indicate  that  one  of  the  basic  needs  in 
this  area  is  for  some  uniformity  in 
methodology  and  a  further  check  on 
data  already  reported  in  the  literature. 

Recent  studies  at  the  college  level 
indicate  listening  ability  can  be  im¬ 
proved.  A  study  by  the  writer  (5) 
reports  a  significant  gain  in  listening 
comprehension  where  approximately  4 
per  cent  of  the  class  time  in  a  com¬ 
munication  course  was  devoted  to 
specific  training  in  listening.  The 
training  program  was  used  in  regular 
classes  of  approximately  twenty-five 
students  each.  Irvin  (6)  reports  im¬ 
provement  in  listening  ability  resulted 
when  training  was  given  to  large 
groups  of  students.  , 

Objectivity  in  listening  situations 
appears  to  be  directly  related  to  the 
listener’s  ego  involvement  in  the  ma¬ 
terial.  For  instance,  if  a  person  is 
reporting  what  a  speaker  said  and  the 
speech  was  concerned  with  an  emo¬ 
tionally  charged  topic  such  as  religion, 
politics,  race  relations,  etc.,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  some  of  the  statements 
imputed  to  the  speaker,  will  in  reality. 


turn  out  to  be  ideas  or  convictions  of 
the  listener  projected  onto  the  speaker. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  in  the 
case  of  ego-related  material,  a  certain 
amount  of  unconscious  distortion  takes 
place  (11). 

What  follows  is  a  brief  report  on  a 
study,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
secure  information  on  the  question  of 
how  college  students  react  to  or  in¬ 
terpret  controversial  material  in  lis¬ 
tening  situations.  It  is  but  on  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  kinds  of  research  which  in¬ 
dicate  to  teachers  of  the  communica¬ 
tions  skills  what  the  basic  listening 
problems  are. 

College  freshmen  listened  to  a  series 
of  recorded  quotations  or  statements 
varying  in  length  from  approximately 
50  to  125  words.  These  statements 
dealt  with  various  controversial  sub¬ 
jects.  Whether  a  subject  is  controver¬ 
sial  or  not,  is  in  the  final  analysis,  en¬ 
tirely  subjective.  Also,  whether  the 
statement  is  pro,  con,  or  neutral  is  sub¬ 
jective.  For  this  reason,  the  state¬ 
ments  will  be  given  along  with  the 
listener’s  interpretations  of  them. 

Included  in  the  recorded  quotations 
was  one  statement,  judged  to  be  anti¬ 
labor,  taken  from  a  paid  advertise¬ 
ment;  a  pro-labor  statement  by  John 
Dewey;  a  statement  on  freedom  by 
Robert  Hutchins;  Jefferson’s  state¬ 
ment  advocating  toleration  of  dissent¬ 
ing  opinion;  two  statements  by  Ray¬ 
mond  Swing,  one  of  these  being  anti¬ 
war  and  pro-world  federation,  the 
other  urging  understanding  of  Russia’s 
position  on  Western  control  of  the 
atom  bomb;  and  last,  a  statement  by 
Archibald  MacLeish,  challenging 
America  to  adopt  a  positive  course  of 
action  rather  than  to  “mirror”  Rus¬ 
sian  foreign  policy. 

Students,  just  prior  to  hearing 
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these  recorded  statements,  were  given 
a  printed  form  on  which  they  were  to 
write  the  name  of  a  person  or  group 
who  in  the  student’s  opinion  might 
have  made  the  statement  or  might  hold 
the  point  of  view  expressed. 

Following  are  some  of  the  quota¬ 
tions  and  a  brief  description  of  the  re¬ 
sponses  of  college  students  to  the  ma¬ 
terial  : 

'"More  than  a  million  men  were  on 
strike  this  week.  The  dead  weight  of 
their  idleness  hung  as  a  pall  over  the 
nation  and  darkened  the  business  out¬ 
look.  The  longer  these  strikes  last,  the 
more  apparent  it  must  become  to  the 
public  that  a  direct  cause-and-effect  re¬ 
lationship  exists  between  industry¬ 
wide  bargaining  and  labor  turmoil  and 
dictation. 


Industry  wide  bargaining  won't  be  j 

abolished  by  wishful  thinking.  Action 
is  needed.  The  first  step  is  to  condi¬ 
tion  public  thinking.  It  is  up  to  the 
business  man  to  see  that  he  uses  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  educational  oppor-  * 

tunities  which  the  current  crop  of 
strikes  provides.  Every  citizen  should  * 

be  made  to  feel  his  own  great  stake  in 
management's  refusal  to  go  on  appeas¬ 
ing  labor  bosses." 

To  the  question,  “Who  might  have 
said  this?”  or,  “Who  might  hold  this 
point  of  view?”  res|)onses  of  175  col¬ 
lege  freshmen  fell  into  three  cate¬ 
gories  as  shown  in  Table  I.  A,  covers 
correct  responses;  B,  vague  responses; 

C,  unrealistic  or  inappropriate  re¬ 
sponses. 


TABLE  I 


Person  or  group 
named 

Number  of 
students 

percent  of 
total  group 

A. 

Big  business,  X.A.M.,  anti-labor  union, 
management,  capitalist 

110 

63% 

B. 

Public  speaker,  government  reporter,  news 
commentator 

30 

71% 

C. 

Union  leader  or  labor  leader 

35 

20% 

Six  persons  in  group  C  specifically 
named  either  Mr.  Murray,  Mr.  Reu- 
ther,  or  Mr.  John  L.  Lewis.  When 
one  out  of  five  college  students  make 
the  kind  of  response  shown  in  group 
C,  it  would  appear  that  something 
rather  difficult  to  explain  is  going  on 
in  the  communication  process. 

It  would  seem  that  either  these  stu¬ 
dents  miss  entirely  the  point  of  the 
passage  or  they  believe  a  labor  leader 
or  union  leader  is  one  who  advocates 
the  giving  up  of  collective  bargaining 


and  is  eager  to  have  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  side  with  management. 

However,  when  the  same  students 
listened  to  the  following  statement, 
the  results  were  considerably  different. 

"7  would  urge  teachers  to  ally  them¬ 
selves  with  organized  labor.  Teachers 
in  the  public  schools  are  public  serv¬ 
ants.  Those  who  hire  and  dismiss 
them  have  great  power.  It  is  often 
exercised  irresponsibly  and  in  many 
places  there  is  a  process  of  subtle  or 
overt  pressure  and  even  intimidation." 
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Here,  90%  identified  the  sentiments  sponses,  7%  were  vague  and  only  3% 
as  pro-labor,  labor  leader,  labor  union  unrealistic  or  inappropriate  as  shown 
or  teacher’s  union.  Of  the  total  re-  in  Table  II : 


TABLE  II 


. 

Person  or  group 
named 

Number  of 
students 

percent  of 
total  group 

i 

A.  Labor  leader,  pro-labor  union,  teacher’s  union 

149 

90% 

B.  Vague  responses 

12 

7% 

C.  Unrealistic  responses 

5 

3% 

On  these  two  passages,  the  difference 
between  the  percent  of  responses  fall¬ 
ing  in  category  A  (good  responses) 
was  statistically  significant.  This  also 
holds  true  for  responses  in  C,  the  in¬ 
appropriate  or  unrealistic  responses. 
The  reason  for  these  differences  is  not 
apparent.  Certainly,  it  does  not 
appear  that  tihe  differences  in  response 
stem  from  difference  in  the  “difficulty” 
of  the  material.  A  hypothesis  that 
might  merit  investigation  is  that  such 
differences  result  from  the  fact  that 
the  passages  differ  in  length  and  that 
listening  to  and  getting  the  gist  of  a 
passage  of  under  50  words  is  a  differ¬ 
ent  task  than  listening  to  and  assimi¬ 
lating  a  passage  of  125  words. 

Another  listening  habit  is  indicated 
by  student  resj)onses  to  the  following: 

""Never,  in  the  history  of  the  world 


was  one  people  so  completely  domin¬ 
ated,  intellectually  and  morally  hy  an¬ 
other  people  as  was  the  United  States 
by  Russia  in  the  years  19Jlt6-19Jt9. 
American  foreign  policy  was  a  mirror 
image  of  Russian  foreign  policy. 
Whatever  the  Russian  did,  America 
did  in  reverse.  American  domestic 
politics  were  conducted  under  a  kind 
of  upside  down  Russian  veto.  No  man 
could  he  elected  to  public  office  unless 
he  was  on  record  as  detesting  the  Rus¬ 
sians.  And  no  proposal  could  be  en¬ 
acted,  whether  it  was  a  peace  plan  or 
a  military  budget  unless  it  could  be 
demonstrated  that  the  Russians  didn’t 
like  U.”^ 

In  answer  to  the  question,  “Who 
might  have  said  this  ?”  or  “Who 
might  hold  this  pPint  of  view?”  re¬ 
sponses  were  distributed  as  follows:  . 


TABLE  III 


Person  or  group 
named 

A  Communist 
A  Russian 

Republican  or  Democrat 
Anti-Communist 


Number  of 
students 


percent  of 
total  group 


1  Archibald  MacLeisch,  “The  Conquest  of  America.”  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  184 
(Aujrust  1949)  17-22. 

2  The  other  25  per  cent  of  responses  were  spread  thinly  over  about  twenty  choices, 
some  vag^e  and  some  specific,  such  as :  Winchell,  Wallace,  liberal,  Truman,  politician, 
U.  N.  speaker,  history  teacher  in  1960,  propafrandist,  dictator,  writer,  etc. 
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This  (lata  was  gathered  in  the 
spring  of  1950.  Even  at  that  time, 
53  per  cent  of  the  college  students 
sampled,  deemed  the  above  criticism 
of  American  ineptness  in  devising  a 
,  positive  approach  to  her  problems  as 
communist  or  Russian  inspired,  while 
only  7  per  cent,  who  also  resolved  the 
problem  on  the  basis  of  communism, 
concluded  that  the  sentiments  ex¬ 
pressed,  although  critical  of  America, 
were  still  pro-American  and  as  this 
small  minority  stated  it,  anti-com¬ 
munist. 

Another  example  which  tends  to 
serve  as  a  check  on  the  above  responses 
is  the  following  quotation  and  re¬ 
sponses  to  it: 

“Let  us  look  at  the  problem  with 
eyes  other  than,  our  own.  Then  we 
might  realize  that  our  determination 
to  keep  the  secret  of  the  atomic  bomb 
to  ourselves  looked  far  different  to  a 
Russian  that  it  did  to  us.  Have  you 
ever  stopped  to  think  how  we  might 
have  felt  if  the  Russians  had  possessed 
the  atom  bomb  in  place  of  us?  We 
would  have  been  frightened,  we  would 
have  felt  that  we  were  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  a  large  and  power¬ 
ful  nation  which  had  different  values, 
mares,  and  ideals  of  government. 
That,  you  may  be  sure,  is  what  the 
Russians  thought  of  us.”* 

After  hearing  this  statement,  stu¬ 
dents  gave  the  following  replies: 
(Xumbers  in  parentheses  indicate  fre¬ 
quency  of  response).  Communist 
(49),  Communist  or  socialist  (8),  A 


Russian  (4),  Pro-communist  (4),  a 
pink  (3).  The  above  replys  consti¬ 
tuted  43  per  cent  of  the  total  re¬ 
sponses. 

From  these  and  like  examples,  one 
might  conclude  that  much  of  whatever 
it  is  that  transpires  in  the  communica¬ 
tion  pr(x;ess  is  uncritical.  This  brings 
up  the  point  frequently  raised  by 
some  persons  interested  in  communica¬ 
tion,  that  maximum  efficiency  in  lis¬ 
tening,  or  speaking  and  reading,  can¬ 
not  be  achieved  if  we  deal  only  with 
the  “skill”  aspect  of  each  communica¬ 
tive  process.  Improved  listening  com¬ 
prehension  can  undoubtedly  be  attain¬ 
ed  through  attention  to  habits  of  lis¬ 
tening  and  attitudes  toward  listening. 
However,  intelligent  efficient  com¬ 
munication  is  also  influenced  by 
knowledge,  personal  bias,  previous  e.x- 
periences,  mental  set,  attitudes,  cul¬ 
tural  bias  and  tbe  like. 

Thus,  tbe  problem  of  improving 
communication  has  roots  in  a  number 
of  partially  explored  areas  such  as  pro¬ 
jection,  ego-involvement,  identifica¬ 
tion,  and  status  seeking,  which  we  are 
gradually  coming  to  understand  can¬ 
not  be  ignored  in  the  study  of  human 
communication. 

Such  a  study  as  this  can  do  little 
more  than  indicate  the  multiplicity  of 
the  problem  of  teaching  listening,  and 
one  of  the  methodological  frameworks 
in  which  research  can  be  done.  The 
basic  problems  remain  to  be  solved ;  at 
present  we  can  do  little  more  tban  sug¬ 
gest  what  some  of  these  problems  are. 
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tory  and  development  of  education  and  to 
its  social  fouudations.  Careful  attention 
to  the  psychological  foundations  of  growth 
and  learning.  The  treatment  of  many 
of  the  significant  and  profound  problems 
of  contemporary  education  is  extremely 
brief. 

The  Rise  of  Modern  America,  1865- 
1951.  By  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger.  New 
York.  The  Macmillan  Company.  1951. 
xvii  and  607  pp.  $5.25. 

This  text,  by  the  Francis  Lee  Higginson 
Professor  of  History  at  Harvard,  traces 
the  rise  of  modern  America  from  a  nation 
just  emerging  from  a  struggle  for  internal 
unity  to  a  nation  devoting  itn  thoughts 
and  strength  to  achieving  world  unity. 
The  transition  to  America’s  modern  period 
came  with  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
the  movements  and  problems  that  have 
arisen  since  then  form  an  indispensable 
background  for  the  understanding  of  cur¬ 
rent  situations  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
chapters  of  this  college  text  focus  on  sig¬ 
nificant  aspects  of  American  history  since 
1865.  Each  chapter  is  followed  by  a 
bibliography  indicating  sources  that  give 
fuller  accounts  of  topics  that  have  been 
treated  in  the  chapter,  —  William  P. 
Seabs,  New  York  University. 
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Ouida,  the  authoress  of  such  Victorian 
thrillers  as  Held  in  Bondage,  Under  Ttro 
Flags,  and  Strathmore,  is  a  far  more  fan¬ 
tastic  person  than  any  of  the  characters 
in  her  astonishing  novels.  Her  incredibly 
glittering  career  made  her  the  most 
talked-of  and  notorious  women  in  the  Eng¬ 
land  of  her  day.  This  biography  of  Ouida 
is  handled  with  skill  and  sympathy  by 
Miss  Bigland. 

Practical  School  Board  Procedures.  By 
Daniel  R.  Davies  and  Elwood  L.  Prestwood. 
New  York.  Chartwell  House.  1951.  $2.23. 

Addressed  to  school  board  members,  this 
book  presents  and  describes  practices  in 
operation  in  numerous  school  boards 
across  the  land.  Specific  illustrations  and 
clear-cut  statements  of  functioning  prac¬ 
tices  will  prove  helpful  to  those  citizens 
who  serve  on  school  boards. 

An  Introduction  to  Education.  By 
Harold  F.  Clark  and  Anne  S.  McKillip. 
New  York.  Chartwell  House.  1951.  $3.50. 

For  prospective  teachers.  Presents  many 
of  the  important  aspects  of  current  Ameri¬ 
can  education.  Brief  reference  to  the  his- 
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Those  of  us  who  have  a  part  in  come  from  the  teachers  themselves, 
encouraging  students  in  the  use  from  their  desire  to  do  a  better  job. 
of  their  language  for  purposes  of  Revised  programs,  featuring  more 
communication  find  our  work  exhili-  student  activity,  more  natural  and 
rating  these  days,  for  ours  is  one  of  purposeful  practice  in  the  use  of  lan- 
the  most  alert  parts  of  systematic  edu-  guage,  closer  relationship  with  other 
cation.  This  is  true  of  all  levels  of  parts  of  the  curriculum  (seen  in  the 
instruction,  from  new  programs  in  extreme  in  some  “core”  programs  in 
“the  language  arts”  in  grade  schools,  the  schools  and  in  “general  education” 
through  the  freshman  college  course,  in  the  colleges)  have  given  the  oppoi> 
to  graduate  “communication  insti-  tunity  for  experiment  and  develop- 
tutes.”  ment.  The  great  preoccupation  out- 

In  part  this  activity  is  a  reaction  side  the  schools  with  “mass  communi- 
against  a  conspicuously  narrow  era  of  cation,”  brought  on  in  part  by  tech- 
instruction.  Rhetoric,  the  traditional  nical  advancements  and  in  part  by  the 
name  for  the  study  of  verbal  communi-  unhappy  success  of  irresponsible  pro¬ 
cation,  has  in  its  2500  ^ears  of  re-  paganda,  has  focused  attention  on  our 
corded  history  gone  through  many  ups  work  and  brought  it  in  touch  with  the 
and  downs.  The  years  from  1900  to  life  of  our  time. 

1935  or  so  seem  now  to  have  been  one  The  changes  have  been  produced 
of  the  most  limited  periods  of  this  his-  more  as  evolution  than  as  revolution 
tory.  They  show  a  general  surrender  (in  spite  of  some  enthusiasts) — ^whioh 
of  the  broad  aims  that  have  made  the  ig  fortunate,  since  revolution  tends  to 
study  in  some  periods  great  to  a  con-  solidify  opposition,  to  bring  out  stiff 
centration  on  minutiae  of  usage  defense  of  the  status  quo  that  in  turn 
(actually  a  triumph  of  grammar  over  leads  to  excesses  in  the  revolutionaries, 
rhetoric),  on  a  remote  and  abstract  We  are  building  on,  developing,  the 
doctrine  (the  four  forms  of  discourse,  best  strands  of  an  ancient  tradition, 
unity-coherenc'e-emphasis  etc.),  and  on  translating  them  into  our  terms  and 
a  safe  and  elementary  technique,  both  applying  them  to  current  situations, 
in  speaking  and  writing,  seemingly  All  this  change  has  taken  place 
guided  more  by  fear  (of  making  mis-  within  the  teaching  profession  and 
takes,  of  bad  form,  of  giving  offense)  perhaps  we  can  help  consolidate  our 
than  by  a  high  hope  of  influencing  gains  and  point  to  further  progress  by 
people  by  means  of  words.  considering  our  status  as  a  profession. 

The  chief  impetus  to  the  change  has  An  institutionalized  profession  shows 
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some  characteristic  faults,  more  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  rank  and  file  than  in 
the  leaders:  magnifying  the  import¬ 
ance  of  technical  details,  quibbling 
over  procedures,  and  a  certain  exclu¬ 
siveness,  even  snobbishness,  before  lay¬ 
men  jtnd  rivals  with  different  creeds. 
But  at  its  best  a  profession  shows  a 
happy  faculty  of  independent  develop¬ 
ment,  discarding  outmoded  ideas  and 
practices,  assimilating  new  ones  to  the 
established  tradition.  A  profession 
possesses  a  characteristic  body  of  in¬ 
formation,  methods  for  gathering  and 
interpreting  data,  theories  to  guide 
this  interpretation,  typical  attitudes 
and  practices  in  carrying  on  its  work, 
and  a  sense  of  goals,  of  social  role. 
Let  us  look  at  our  profession  at  its 
present  state  of  growth  under  these 
beads. 

Basic  Information 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  information,  of  various  sorts, 
that  we  must  know  in  order  to  conduct 
classes  in  “communication,”  whatever 
they  may  be  called  and  at  whatever 
educational  level  they  may  fall.  Sim¬ 
ply  being  born  in  an  English  speaking 
country,  or  being  fond  of  literature, 
or  wanting  to  be  a  politician  or  lawyer 
or  actor  or  newspaperman  or  novelist 
is  not  enough — though  such  active  in¬ 
terests  are  good  motivation.  Here  we 
will  comment  on  thret^  sample  sorts 
of  information,  coming  from  various 
parts  of  the  academic  field  but  gaining 
unity  by  their  contribution  to  the 
activity  of  communication. 

1.  English  usage.  An  obvious  body 
of  needed  information  is  about  the 
English  language  as  used  by  Ameri¬ 
cans  today,  since  this  is  the  “medium” 
of  communication  with  which  we  prin¬ 
cipally  deal.  We  have  inherited  and 
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still  find  in  our  textbooks  considerable 
misinformation  about  current  English. 
In  no  field  of  instruction  is  the  ele¬ 
mentary  teaching  so  out  of  touch  with 
“the  scholarship  in  the  field.”  The 
science  of  linguistics  has  been  making 
great  strides  recently,  and  though  we 
do  not  need  to  present  its  total  doc¬ 
trine  to  our  students,  we  cannot  suc¬ 
cessfully  contradict  its  findings. 

It  is  especially  necessary  for  the 
work  in  grade  schools  to  become  more 
realistic  because  much  harm  has  been 
done  by  trying  to  make  pupils  use  an 
old  fashioned  or  too  formal  language, 
setting  up  a  barrier  between  school 
English  and  the  English  used  in  prac¬ 
tical  affairs.  Too  much  emphasis  is 
placed  on  grammar  (in  spite  of  the 
critics  of  our  schools)  and  not  enough 
on  usage,  which  is  what  our  critics 
really  want.  Our  subject  matter  is 
current  usage,  what  people  of  some 
education  actually  say  and  write,  and 
the  function  of  grammar  is  to  help 
us  present  this  language. 

Much  of  our  work  deals  really  with 
style,  with  judging  the  appropriateness 
and  effectiveness  of  the  language  used 
in  a  particular  circumstance.  Style 
considers  not  the  conventional  patterns 
of  the  language  (agreement  of  subject 
and  verb,  and  so  on),  but  the  selection 
among  the  various  possibilities  in 
words  and  constnictions  that  our  vast 
and  various  language  offers. 

We  need  to  give  more  attention  to 
the  spoken  language,  not  as  “teachers 
of  speech,”  but  for  its  words  and 
idioms  as  well  as  its  sounds,  partly  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  background  of  written 
English :  Better  speech,  better  writing. 
This  again  is  particularly  true  of  the 
early  years,  when  writing  should  be 
regarded  almost  as  a  reproduction  of 
speech,  as  speech  tightened  up  and 
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gomewhat  conventionalized.  And  since 
the  better  written  styles  of  mature 
people  are  today  closer  to  their  speech 
than  tihey  were  fifty  years  ago,  this 
forms  the  background  for  continued 
growth  (Gobbledygook  would  nearly 
disappear  if  everyone  followed  this 
principle.) 

In  addition  to  the  systematic  study 
of  the  current  language  in  college 
courses,  and  to  the  habit  of  referring 
to  authoritative  reference  w’orks  rather 
than  relying  on  our  textbooks,  we  can 
observe  professionally  the  language 
around  us.  If  we  pass  on  some  of  this 
sense  of  the  actual  and  lively  language 
to  our  pupils,  •we  may  help  them  to 
continue  their  early  curiosity  about  it, 
to  sense  its  opportunities  for  expres¬ 
sion,  and  so  to  grow  naturally  in  its 
use. 

2.  Communication  situations.  To 
be  able  to  give  our  students  a  sense  of 
direction  in  their  speaking  and  writ¬ 
ing,  a  sense  of  speaking  and  writing 
to  someone,  we  need  information  about 
tlie  various  speech  situations  from  con¬ 
versation  and  committees  to  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  radio  and  stage,  and  about 
the  various  media  as  arts,  industries, 
and  social  forces:  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  books,  radio,  television,  motion 
pictures,  advertising. 

Our  purpose  is  not  to  develop  pro¬ 
fessional  speakers  and  writers,  at  least 
not  till  the  later  years  of  college,  but 
to  give  students  practice  under  condi¬ 
tions  that  will  emphasize  purpose  and 
the  conditions  of  actual  communica¬ 
tion.  In  the  earliest  grades  conversa¬ 
tion  and  speaking  and  writing  for  the 
immediate  class  group  are  natural 
goals;  later  students  must  gradually 
add  more  complex  audiences  until  they 
are  considering  the  expectations  of 
typical  adult  listeners  and  readers. 


Instead  of  writing  in  a  vacuum,  they 
will  be  learning  to  project  their  ma¬ 
terial  as  far  as  their  age  and  skill 
allow,  and  they  will  be  learning  to 
evaluate  8j>eaking  and  writing  in 
terms  of  adaptation  to  purpose.  They 
will  be  practising  in  the  types  and 
forms  of  actual  communication  rather 
than  in  “themes”  or  other  academic 
exercises. 

This  information  can  be  gained  in 
advanced  college  courses,  by  writing 
and  speaking  ourselves,  by  reading  in 
general  books  and  magazines  and  in 
trade  journals,  and  by  careful  observa¬ 
tion.  The  more  we  are  aware  of  the 
actual  communication  situations  and 
what  conditions  them  and  of  the  typi¬ 
cal  forms  they  give  rise  to,  the  more 
lively  sense  of  participation  we  can 
carry  over  to  our  students. 

3.  Particular  techniques.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  specific  information 
available  about  the  actual  skills  of 
listening,  speaking,  writing,  and  read¬ 
ing.  These  involve  psychology,  and 
often,  especially  in  remedial  cases, 
physiology.  A  considerable  amount  of 
research  has  been  accumulated  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  notably  on  the  process  of 
reading.  The  study  of  listening  is 
under  way ;  much  data  has  been 
accumulated  on  the  disorders  of  speech 
and  a  good  deal  on  its  health ;  relative¬ 
ly  little  has  been  done  on  the  various 
skills  involved  in  the  writing  process 
between  the  elementary'  skills  of  hand- 
w'riting  and  spelling  of  young  pupils 
and  the  mature  practices  of  fullfledged 
writers. 

Since  this  type  of  information  is 
extremely  specialized,  one  person  can¬ 
not  be  expert  in  all.  Probably  all 
teachers  of  communication  should 
have  at  least  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  each,  to  understand  the  typical 
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activity  and  to  sense  diflSculties  so  that 
they  can  direct  pupils  to  specialized 
help.  And  probably  everyone  should 
go  beyond  this  in  one  of  the  techni¬ 
ques.  This,  on  a  dollars  and  cents 
basis,  would  be  a  good  recommenda¬ 
tion  for  a  job,  since  school  and  college 
staflFs  now,  when  possible,  include  spe¬ 
cialists,  and  an  appropriate  place  for 
them  is  with  the  work  in  communica¬ 
tion,  rather  than  with  guidance  or  edu¬ 
cation  or  psychology,  at  a  point  where 
their  function  is  obvious  and  natural. 
At  present  our  training  is  irregular 
and  likely  to  be  overbalanced  in  one 
direction.  We  can  continue  to  educate 
ourselves — and  even  “a  PhD”  is  never 
too  old  to  study,  or  even  to  audit  a 
course  in  a  field  in  which  he  feels  de¬ 
ficient. 

The  professional  consequences  of 
acquiring  a  decent  amount  of  basic  in¬ 
formation  are  considerable.  First  of 
all  it  can  do  much  to  remove  the  vague¬ 
ness  and  uncertainty  that  frequently 
dogs  us.  Even  if  only  elementary  mat¬ 
ters  have  been  studied  thoroughly, 
they  give  us  something  to  tie  to.  It 
should  also  reduce  the  vogue  of  per¬ 
sonal  whim  that  often  characterizes 
the  teaching  of  people  unaware  of 
available  facts.  It  should  reduce  the 
insistence  on  some  one  center  of  the 
work — on  semantics,  a  laboratory 
method,  speaking  and  writing  the  same 
material.  There  are  no  panaceas, 
there  is  a  complex  body  of  useful  in¬ 
formation  to  be  integrated  as  best  we 
can. 

It  should  also  reduce  the  jurisdic¬ 
tional  disputes.  Specialism  is  possi¬ 
ble,  in  language,  speech,  reading,  writ¬ 
ing,  rhetoric,  but  no  one  by  itself  can 
lead  to  successful  communication.  Un¬ 
til  the  later  years  of  college  we  need 
more  broadly  rather  than  narrowly 


trained  teachers.  And  to  develop 
fruitful  courses  we  need  to  cultivate 
a  healthy  spirit  of  teamwork,  each 
contributing  what  he  can  from  whit 
ever  special  competence  he  may  have 
but  not  demanding  the  sole  direction. 
Our  profession  is  grounded  on  a  base 
of  varied  information. 

Methods  of  Interpretation 

We  have  facts,  yes,  gathered  for  the 
most  part  according  to  the  established 
and  workable  methods  of  education, 
psychology,  biography,  the  social 
studies.  But  so  many  factors,  often 
hidden  ones,  are  involved  in  even  the 
simplest  act  of  communication — con¬ 
sider  either  the  writing  of  an  article 
or  a  full  reading  of  one — that  “perfect 
knowledge”  is  impossible. 

Consequently  our  field  is  basically 
one  of  interpretation,  judgment,  evalu¬ 
ation,  the  balancing  of  variables.  A 
preoccupation  with  surface  techniques 
— handling  of  voice,  correctness  of 
language — is  insufficient,  at  any  edu¬ 
cational  level.  Our  proper  method  is 
one  that  encourages,  even  insists  on, 
seeing  the  relationships  between  vari¬ 
ables,  facts  simultaneously  present  in 
a  situation.  These  seem  best  adapted 
to  a  “field”  approach,  a  method  that 
escaped  from  physics  to  biology  to  psy¬ 
chology,  and  may  be  extended  to  our 
work. 

Consider  a  student  writing  an 
assigned  paper.  What  factors  are  in¬ 
volved,  no  matter  in  what  school  year 
he  is  ?  Certainly  the  following : 

1.  The  physical  conditions  in 
which  he  thinks  or  works,  at  home  or 
in  the  classroom ; 

2.  His  “mental  state,”  mood,  felt 
pressures  of  time,  general  attitude  to 
the  work; 

3.  His  immediate  knowledge  of  the 
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subject,  facts  and  opinions,  whether 
firsthand,  from  observation  or  mem¬ 
ory,  or  from  reading  and  study;  his 
past  and  present  experience  with  it ; 

4.  His  skill  in  writing  and  his  past 
experience  in  communication ; 

5.  The  purpose  as  he  understands 
it,  whether  an  exercise  or  an  effort  at 
actual  communication ;  motivation, 
how  it  will  affect  him; 

6.  His  understanding  of  future 
readers,  including  the  teacher,  of  their 
knowledge  of  and  interest  in  the  sub¬ 
ject,  for  determining  strategy,  “slant,” 
inclusion  and  exclusion  of  detail ; 

7.  The  language  available  to  him 
for  this  piece,  not  that  of  someone 
older  or  younger  or  with  other  experi¬ 
ence; 

8.  His  sense  of  the  type  or  form 
or  pattern,  from  reading  or  from  ex¬ 
planation,  that  he  may  follow  or  con¬ 
sciously  depart  from; 

9.  The  atmosphere  of  the  class, 
attitudes  of  the  instructor  and  the  stu¬ 
dents,  that  will  so  largely  condition  its 
reception ; 

10.  The  larger  environment  of 
school  and  community  and  society,  that 
will  make  the  paper  different  in  1951 
from  what  it  would  have  been  in  1941 
or  would  be  in  1961 ; 

Even  this  enumeration  of  factors 
shows  only  a  sketch  of  what  could  be 
considered,  and  each  numbered  item  is 
itself  a  “field.”  We  get  the  finished 
paper,  the  result  of  this  complex  activ¬ 
ity.  Reading  it  professionally  takes 
imagination  and  judgment  to  see 
where  the  writer  responded  naturally 
and  adequately  and  where  (and  if 
possible  why)  he  may  have  failed  to 
solve  some  problem. 

This  may  seem  in  over-elaborate 
scheme  for  considering  a  youngster’s 
paper,  or  even  one  by  a  master  (for 


whose  work  the  “field”  would  be  more 
complex).  It  is  not  a  series  of  head¬ 
ings  to  be  considered  one  by  one  but 
a  guide  for  thinking,  a  direction,  an 
encouragement  to  consider  a  number 
of  factors  simultaneously  present.  It 
should  help  us  not  to  oversimplify,  not 
to  look  only  at  the  end  product  but  to 
try  to  discriminate  factors  in  a  com¬ 
plex  interrelated  series  of  activities. 
It  can  help  us  understand  and  so  to 
evaluate  and  perhaps  to  give  help 
when  help  is  neded.  It  can  take  much 
of  the  mystery  and  uncertainty  out  of 
our  work,  make  it  businesslike  and 
lifelike.  Whatever  we  call  our 
“method,”  it  will  have  to  he  one  that 
allows  for  thinking  of  this  sort. 

Theory 

To  find  our  way  in  this  complexity 
we  have  to  have  generalizations,  hypo¬ 
theses,  principles,  theory.  Here  we  go 
in  rags  at  the  moment,  working  chiefly 
with  premises  set  up  in  other  times  to 
fit  different  social  situations.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  we  try  to  work  with  a  quite  un¬ 
realistic  general  notion  of  “the  para¬ 
graph.”  Our  eyes  have  been  so  close¬ 
ly  fixed  on  our  specific  classroom  prob¬ 
lems  that  there  are  few  general  ideas 
between  the  traditional  and  oversimpli¬ 
fied  dicta  of  our  textbooks  and  the 
frontiers  represented  in  different  quar¬ 
ters  say  by  Kenneth  Burke  or  Harold 
D.  Lasswell.  We  are  so  unused  to 
abstract  thought  that  many  of  us  have 
gone  all  out  for  “general  semantics,” 
which  though  theoretically  inadequate 
offers  some  useful  practical  devices. 

What  is  communication  ?  What  sorts 
of  communication  are  there  (Obvious¬ 
ly  several  besides  the  much  studied 
“mass  communication.”)  What  are 
the  relations  between  facts  and  opin¬ 
ions  ?  What  are  the  bases  of  linguis- 
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tic  standards?  What  are  the  differ^ 
ences — in  process,  in  qualities — be¬ 
tween  factual  and  imaginative  com¬ 
munication  ?  What  is  the  proper  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  communication  vs.  expres¬ 
sion  argument?  What  are  the  goals 
of  courses  in  communication  ?  How 
does  an  objective  study  of  communi¬ 
cation  evaluate  subject  matter  without 
itself  becoming  dogmatic — how  does 
rhetoric  keep  from  degenerating  into 
sophistic  ?  Is  immediate  “effective¬ 
ness’  the  only  criterion?  (Is  Senator 
McCarthy  “good”  from  a  rhetorical 
point  of  view?) 

On  such  questions  we  share  respon¬ 
sibility  with  other  fields — philosophy, 
psychology,  linguistics,  the  social 
studies — ^but  we  have  a  contribution  to 
make.  To  be  sure,  not  everyone  should 
be  preoccupied  with  theory,  but  to  de¬ 
fine  our  goals,  find  bases  for  our  par¬ 
ticular  judgments,  some  concern  is 
necessary.  It  offers  one  way  for  us 
to  avoid  ourselves  resorting  to  the  sort 
of  word  magic  that  we  deplore  in 
others.  (A  course  called  “freshman 
composition”  or  “fundamentals  of 
S[>eeoh”  may  be  dealing  more  success¬ 
fully  with  actual  problems  of  com¬ 
munication  than  one  labeled  “com¬ 
munication.”) 

Professional  AtiUude 

Our  “professional  attitude”  shows 
tn  the  work,  not  toward  it — which  is 
no  different  from  that  of  .anyone  try¬ 
ing  to  do  a  good  job.  Do  we  have 
anything  corresponding  to  the  “bed¬ 
side  manner”  or  “judicial  attitude?” 

We  are  greatly  handicapped  by  the 
fact  that  our  work  is  generally  re¬ 
quired  of  students.  The  requirement 
is  set  by  others,  and  for  rather  low 
reasons:  They  want  to  be  faced  with 
fewer  misspellings,  incomplete  sen- 
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tences,  and  so  on.  The  effect  on  us 
is  that  we  become  negative,  defensive, 
fault  conscious,  and  take  to  “remedial 
work”  with  gusto.  This  attitude  is 
moral  rather  than  professional,  and 
often  tense  and  dogamtic.  We  some¬ 
times  violate  Allport’s  axiom  “that 
people  cannot  be  taught  who  feel  that 
they  are  at  the  same  time  being 
attacked.” 

While  good  pedagogy  is  the  basis  of 
our  professional  attitude,  our  situation 
is  complicated  because  we  are  not  so 
much  presenting  subject  matter  as 
guiding  an  activity.  We  are  engaged 
in  helping  students  become  aware  of 
their  information,  opinions,  fancies 
and  shaping  them  for  communicating 
to  others.  Our  attitude  therefore  is 
basically  that  of  a  good  chairman  or 
editor. 

We  are  not  the  audience  for  which 
students  speak  and  write.  We  are 
mediators,  trying  to  draw  from  them 
the  best  they  are  capable  of  producing 
for  others,  W  their  class  or  for  some 
other  real  or  vividly  imagined  audi¬ 
ence.  This  calls  for  firm  guidance 
rather  than  domination,  for  judgment 
and  a  capacity  for  not  being  fooled, 
and  even  more  for  imagination,  self- 
effacingness,  openmindedness,  and  an 
attitude  of  encouragement. 

Studies  of  pedagogical  methods  in 
our  field  show  that  some  methods  are 
better  than  others — ^but  ordinarily  not 
a  great  deal  better.  What  does  count 
is  the  students’  sense  of  accomplish¬ 
ment,  of  growth,  and  this  is  often  more 
a  consequence  of  attitude,  of  class 
atmosphere,  than  specifically  of  meth¬ 
od.  In  our  capacity  as  leaders  of  dis¬ 
cussion,  as  chairmen,  as  editors,  we 
need  to  accentuate  the  positive.  And 
it  is  almost  paradoxical  that  centering 
attention  on  the  substance  and  purpose 
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of  oommunication  will  produce  as  a 
by-product  the  surface  qualities  of 
language  and  decorum  that  are  the  de¬ 
sired  outcomes  of  the  requirement  of 
our  work  as  well  as  a  frontal  attack 
does — and  more  besides.  For  our  atti¬ 
tude  to  become  really  professional  we 
must  have  faith  in  this. 

Social  Role 

By  now  our  social  role  is  perhaps 
clear,  hut  a  specific  consciousness  of  It 
is  necessary  for  our  self  esteem  and  a 
realization  of  it  by  others  is  necessary 
for  our  public  esteem,  so  that  we  will 
be  neither  idealized  nor  minimized. 

We  play  a  part  in  helping  young 
I)eople  to  understand  themselves  and 
their  environment,  themselves  in  re¬ 
lation  to  their  environment,  to  refine 
their  observation  and  ideas  and  fic¬ 
tions  to  the  point  where  they  can  he 
conveyed  to  others,  and  to  give  them 
practice  in  the  actual  communication. 
Most  of  the  work  is  preparatory  to 
possible  later  work,  but  some  should 


be  actual.  We  aim  to  show  them  the 
]>ossihilities  of  responsible  oommuni¬ 
cation,  give  them  standards,  and  prac¬ 
tice  in  avoiding  misunderstanding  and 
increasing  mutual  understanding. 

In  this  way  we  touch  modestly  on 
basic  social  activities,  some  of  them 
with  great  names,  like  public  opinion 
and  freedom  of  speech.  They  are 
never  too  young  to  start  moving 
toward  the  goal  of  responsible  indi¬ 
vidual  and  public  communication. 
We  can  help  them  guard  against  irre¬ 
sponsible  communication  (“propagan¬ 
da”  in  the  popular  sense),  and  more 
positively  can  help  them  to  carry  on 
their  part  in  public  as  well  as  in  pri¬ 
vate  affairs. 

For  we  at  least  can  adopt  Carl 
Becker’s  principle:  “The  first  duty  of 
man  is  not  to  be  duped.”  The  second 
duty  is  not  to  dupe  others.  These 
principles  lie  at  the  base  of  our  social 
role  and  are  the  foundation  of  our  pro¬ 
fessional  ethics. 
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Education,  Freedom,  and 

the  "Yes”  Technique 

By  Lt.  ROBERT  WRIGHT,  USXR 
XJ.  S.  Naval  Training  CerUer,  Bainbridge,  Maryland 

Early  in  his  training  the  public  stitution :  alike,  these  persons  are  em- 
speaker  or  the  salesman  learns  a  ploying  the  “yes”  technique  to  hood- 
device  known  as  the  “yes”  tech-  wink  you  into  doing  something  which 
nique.  Briefly  this  technique  consists  your  sober  judgment  would  not  permit 
of  using  subject  matter  with  which  the  you  to  do,  or  to  influence  your  think- 
reader  or  listener  cannot,  intelligent-  ing  into  a  course  which  you  might 
ly,  disagree,  and  then,  after  his  head  never  have  followed  through  calmer  re- 
has  been  nodding  for  some  time,  of  flection. 

inserting  some  controversial  material  All  the  above  appears,  in  retrospect, 
and  relying  upon  the  conditioned  re-  obvious  and  not  entirely  reprehensible, 
flex  to  cause  the  head  to  nod  once  I  venture  that  the  “yes”  technique  has 
more.  The  preliminary  material  and  helped  us  pass  bond  issues  for  new 
the  affirmative  responses  which  it  schools,  has  helped  the  teacher’s  wife 
brings  are  not,  in  themselves,  of  any  convince  her  husband  that  the  budget 
importance  whatsoever,  except  as  they  would  permit  orchestra  rather  than 
play  a  part  in  the  total  behavior  pat-  balcony  seats  for  the  performance  of 
^6rn.  -  ~  the  visiting  road  company,  and  has 

The  smooth  young  man  who  praises  otherwise  often  been  employed  to  ex- 
your  children  and  comments  ecstatical-  cellent  advantage  for  all  concerned, 
ly  on  your  house  furnishings  may  well  Unfortunately,  the  technique  is  gen- 
consider  your  children  brats  who  orally  far  from  obvious  and  not  infre- 
should  have  been  in  bed  long  ago,  and  quently  used  for  unethical  purposes, 
your  drapes,  he  thinks  to  himself,  Today,  when  the  word  “freedom”  has 
could  have  been  chosen  only  by  a  color-  become  a  rallying  point  on  both  sides 
blind  hmutfrau  reared  in  a  one-room  of  what  we  have  learned  to  call  the 
mud  hut.  What  the  smooth  young  “Iron  Curtain,”  it  is  more  than  a 
man  really  wants  is  to  sell  you  a  tele-  little  distressing  to  note  the  “yes”  tech- 
vision  set,  and  he  has  artfully  put  the  nique  being  used  to  destroy  freedom 
“yes”  technique  at  work  to  help  him.  itself. 

In  general,  the  politician  who  lauds  We  sometimes  flatter  ourselves  that 
the  beauty  of  your  city,  the  speaker  the  “yes”  technique  could  not  make 
who  babbles  about  bis  joy  in  appear-  headway  in  the  enlightened  air  of  a 
ing  before  so  astute  an  audience,  the  college  campus.  Such  complacency, 
college  president  who  beams  at  a  however,  appears  unrealistic  if  we  ex¬ 
faculty  which  is,  he  asserts,  the  most  amine  the  facts.  For  example,  here 
distinguished  in  the  history  of  the  in-  is  a  mimeographed  statement  of  aims 
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from  an  Eastern  college  sent  a  friend 
of  mine  prospecting  for  a  better  job: 

“Students  are  admitted  without  re¬ 
strictions  as  to  race,  creed,  color  or 
sex,  provided  they  wish  to  secure  the 
distinctively  Christian  education  that 
college  offers.” 

One  might  expect  that  the  condi¬ 
tions  mentioned  in  the  above  para¬ 
graph  would  hold  good  for  any  institu¬ 
tion  in  which  ideas  were  treasured,  but 
many  of  us  share  the  grim  knowledge 
that  such  an  absence  of  restrictions, 
written  or  unwritten,  is  rare  indeed. 
Tip  and  down  goes  the  head.  The 
modifier,  distinctively,  may  slow  the 
nodding  head  a  bit,  and  we  may  have 
learned  that  Christian,  used  in  similar 
context,  often  means  anything  from 
clean  to  conservaiive,  but  we  pass  off 
the  matter  as  typical  of  the  fuzziness 
of  such  communications  and,  agreeing, 
go  on : 

“.  .  .  .  is  just  as  definitely  an  Amer¬ 
ican  college.  It  familiarizes  the  stu¬ 
dent  with  and  inculcates  a  permanent 
loyalty  to  the  positive  values  and 
achievements  of  our  American  heritage 
as  a  free  people.  The  faculty  is  made 
up  of  those  who  love  American  poli¬ 
tical  ideals  and  traditions.  While 
committed  to  criticism  and  correction 
of  the  abuses  and  irregularities  of  our 
present  economic  order,  the  college 
and  its  faculty  are  fundamentally 
committed  to  the  American  system  as 
against  communism  or  socialism.  The 
students  are  required  to  study  alien 
ideologies  and  patterns  of  thought,  but 
those  who  do  the  teaching  are  not  neu¬ 
tral  in  the  conflict  between  the  ways  of 
life  contending  for  mastery  in  our  con¬ 
temporary  world  .  . 

There  is  great  danger  that  the 
sophisticated  reader  will  regard  this 
deathless  prose  and  brilliant  logic  as 


nothing  more  than  amusing,  but  be 
will  have  made  a  serious  mistake. 
There  is  enough  in  this  material  that 
all  of  us  believe  true  that  had  it  been 
presented  in  a  speech,  I  fear  many  of 
our  heads  would  have  been  bobbing 
just  as  regularly  at  the  end  of  the 
paragraph  as  at  the  beginning.  Luck¬ 
ily,  that  which  is  in  print  can  be  re¬ 
read,  and  re-reading  is  fatal  for  the 
spurious  and  the  unsound — if  we  have 
learned  that  being  critical  is  essential 
to  life  in  our  century.  We  raise  our 
eyebrows  at  the  lumping  together  of 
socialism  and  communism  as  we  recall 
Brook  Farm  and  the  early  village  gov¬ 
ernments  in  New  England  or  the  org¬ 
anization  of  the  Church  of  Latter  Day 
Saints.  The  use  of  alien  instead  of  the 
more  accurate  differing,  and  of  neutral 
rather  than  objective  slows  the  nod¬ 
ding  even  more.  We  note  the  trapeze 
act  of  the  fourth  sentence;  we  re¬ 
examine  the  total  paragraph  and  its 
values  as  they  relate  to  the  activities 
of  those  of  us  who  have  fought  against 
restrictions  of  free  thought  in  the 
school.  Now  we  have  completed  the 
slowing-down  process,  and  the  head 
shakes  emphatically  from  side  to  side. 
The  “yes”  technique,  ineptly  admin¬ 
istered,  has  failed. 

My  friend,  with  typical  perspicuity, 
discontinued  his  correspondence  with 
the  institution  in  question. 

Another  institution  states,  in  what 
it  calls  its  “credo,”  that:  “  .  .  .  .  Uni¬ 
versity  refuses  to  subscribe  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  'academic  freedom’  may  be 
used  as  a  pretext  to  teach  systems 
which  destroy  all  freedom.”  Certainly 
the  “yes”  technique  leads  us  to  agree 
that  anything  which  might  destroy  all 
freedom  is  dispicable.  It  is  a  little 
later  that  we  begin  to  wonder  at  the 
reasons  for  setting  academic  freedom 
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in  italics  and  for  enclosing  it  with  quo¬ 
tation  marks.  We  dislike,  too,  the 
implications  of  pretext  and  eventually 
we  must  reject  the  notion  that 
academic  freedom  is  to  be  feared  and 
restricted  because  of  what  its  support¬ 
ers  might  or  might  not  teach.  It  may 
be  conceivable  that  restriction  of  a 
lesser  freedom  may  preserve  a  larger 
one,  but  it  is  ridiculous  to  apply  such 
a  remote  possibility  to  the  scholar’s 
wish  to  say  what  he  wishes  about  any¬ 
thing  he  feels  capable  of  discussing. 
Once  ideas  are  put  in  chains,  it  does 
not  matter  greatly  what  happens  to 
bodies. 

A  youth  group  distributes  “throw¬ 
aways”  to  a  conference  of  j)rofessional 
psychologists  and  educators.  The 
mimeographed  sheets  decry  discrimin¬ 
ation  against  negroes;  they  call  for 
minimum  standards  for  pay,  housing, 
and  health  for  draftees;  they  advocate 
free  milk  in  the  schools.  The  desired 
affirmative  response  comes  immediate¬ 
ly.  Buried  in  the.body  of  the  sheet 
we  find:  “.  .  .  the  Korean  war  being 
a  war  against  the  colored  people  .  .  .” 
and  “(we  call  for)  Strong  Opposition 
Against  Universal  Militarv  Train- 
ing  .  .  .”  Unless  the  reflex  works  less 
efficiently  than  was  anticij)ated,  we 
who  have  agreed  to  the  preliminary 
statements  will  continue  to  agree  to 
the  (a)  oversimplified  and  (b)  debat¬ 
able  statements  which  follow.  The 
“yes”  technique  will  have  placed  us 
in  a  position  which — later — we  may 


occupy  with  varying  degrees  of  dis¬ 
comfort  and  embarrassment 

If  we  are  to  avoid  being  misled  and 
bamboozled  by  the  “yes”  technique, 
we  must  proceed  with  the  following 
cautions: 

1.  We  must  not  agree  or  disagree 
until  we  have  examined  all  the  ma¬ 
terial. 

2.  We  must  be  wary  of  the  non- 
sequiturs. 

3.  We  must  recall  that  speech 
may  influence  behavior  more  rapidly 
and  effectively  than  writing  since  it 
rarely  can  be  so  carefully  deliberated 
afterward. 

4.  We  must  note  that  agreement 
with  words  (freedom,  peace,  justice, 
etc.)  does  not  necessarily  mean  agree¬ 
ment  with  all  that  for  which  many 
persons  believe  these  words  stand. 

5.  We  must  beware  holding  certain 
words  so  much  in  reverence  that  we 
must  agree  to  any  statement  in  which 
these  words  appear. 

6.  We  must  take  into  more  care¬ 
ful  consideration  wffiat  words  may 
mean,  that  is,  to  anticipate  the  effect 
of  varying  contexts  on  the  meaning  of 
the  word. 

Perhaps  what  we  need  to  do  is  more 
simple  than  I  have  made  it  seem.  Per¬ 
haps — I  hope  fervently — all  we  need 
is  to  act  like  intelligent  human  beings 
instead  of  like  frightened  sheep. 

But  then  the  sheep  may  just  have 
be-en  acting  like  human  beings. 


"Communication”  versus  "Composition” 

By  BARRISS  MILLS 
Department  of  English,  Purdue  University 


Most  educators  are  aware  of  the 
current  lively  debate  among 
high  school  and  college  teachers 
concerning  “communication.”  The 
mere  mention  of  this  word  among 
teachers  of  writing,  speaking,  and 
reading  is  likely  to  set  off  a  verbal 
battle,  pro  and  contra. 

A  major  phase  of  this  discussion 
concerns  the  relative  merits  of  a  type 
of  program  known  as  “conununjca- 
tion”  and  one  known  as  “composi¬ 
tion.”  These  terms  seem  to  have 
emerged  as  rough  and  ready  symbols 
for  two  different  schools  of  thought 
concerning  the  teaching  of  the  basic 
skills  of  writing,  speaking,  and  read¬ 
ing.* 

Unfortunately,  most  arguments  over 
communication  versus  composition  are 
not  very  profitable.  Semantic  confu¬ 
sion,  personal  prejudice  and  personal 
habita  of  thinking  and  teaching,  and 
considerations  of  personal  prestige  and 
power  (as  well  as  professional  fears 
and  insecurities)  tend  to  predominate 
in  such  discussions  and  to  obscure 
more  rational  and  fruitful  educational 
considerations.  Advocates  of  com¬ 
munication  and  composition  are  fre¬ 
quently  competing  for  control  of  edu¬ 
cational  policy  and  administration  in 
this  field.  Proponents  of  the  new 
teaching  techniques  tend  to  scorn  the 
practitioners  of  older  methods  as  out¬ 
moded  teachers,  and  the  more  tradi¬ 
tional  teachers  tend  to  resent  such 


aspersions  and  to  question  the  need 
for  upsetting  their  own  reasonably  suc¬ 
cessful  teaching  habits.  Both  sides 
like  to  contrast  the  theoretical  ideal 
of  their  own  system  with  the  worst 
failings  in  practice  of  the  opposing 
system.  And  name-calling,  prejudice, 
and  strong  feeling  rush  in  to  fill  the 
vacuum  created  by  the  absence  of  clear 
definitions. 

A  major  source  of  confusion  is  the 
misleading  nature  of  the  main  sym¬ 
bols  in  the  discussion:  communication 
and  composition.  Communication  is 
superficially  a  “good”  word:  it  sug¬ 
gests  something  broad,  integrated,  and 
modern.  It  suggests  affinities  with 
technological  communications  —  tele¬ 
phone,  telegraph,  radio,  etc.  Compo¬ 
sition,  on  the  other  hand,  suggests 
something  narrow,  atomistic,  and  old 
fashioned.  It  connotes  students  string¬ 
ing  words  together  into  sentences  and 
“themes”  with  one  eye  on  the  diction¬ 
ary  and  the  other  on  a  handbook  of 
“proper”  usage.  It  suggests  pedants 
red-penciling  comma-faults  and  mak¬ 
ing  mysterious  notations  such  as  “pn,” 
“awk,”  and  “dglg.”  Composition  sug¬ 
gests  something  even  more  laborious 
than  writing,  -v^ith  which  it  is  presum¬ 
ably  synonymous. 

In  practice,  of  course,  composition 
teaching  is  not  confined  to  such  drudg¬ 
eries  as  these,  while  communication 
teaching,  if  it  honestly  attempts  to  give 
training  in  basic  skills,  must  spend 


1  “Listening”  should  perhaps  be  included  with  the  other  skills,  since  many  “com- 
munication”-t.vpe  courses  make  a  ffood  deal  of  it  in  their  stated  objectives.  Relatively 
little  seems  to  have  been  done  with  listening  in  a  systematic  way,  however,  in  most  of 
these  courses. 
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considerable  time  on  such  pedestrian 
matters  as  the  reading  and  marking  of 
student  papers  and  explanations  of 
English  usage.  But  none  of  this  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  terms  themselves. 

These  terms  are  misleading  in  an¬ 
other  way.  Communication  is  a  large, 
vague  word ;  it  suggests  far  more  than 
can  be  accomplished,  or  even  seriously 
attempted,  within  the  compass  of  a 
one  or  two-year  course.  Presumably 
such  courses  do  not  concern  themselves, 
except  incidentally,  with  technological 
communications  or  with  the  mass 
media  of  communication  such  as 
journalism,  the  movies,  advertising, 
television,  etc.  Yet  all  these  things 
are  hinted  at;  indeed,  the  term  seems 
l>etter  suited  to  these  large  matters  of 
the  world  of  science  and  affairs  than 
to  the  business  of  teaching  students  to 
write,  speak,  read,  and  listen  more 
effectively. 

Composition,  on  the  other  hand, 
seems  to  say  less  than  it  means,  !^^03t 
“composition”  courses  concern  them¬ 
selves  with  analytical  reading  as  well 
as  writing;  many  also  include  some 
study  of  literature  and  some  creative 
writing-matters  scarcely  suggested  by 
the  word  composition.  Many  include 
purposeful  oral  discussion.  Further¬ 
more,  most  composition  courses  are 
offered  as  part  of  a  curriculum  which 
also  includes  an  introductory  course 
in  speech.  Where  students  take 
separate  courses  in  composition  and 
speech  instead  of  a  combined  course 
in  communication,  it  is  misleading  to 
symbolize  the  program  by  the  term 
composition  alone, 

A  realistic  comparison  of  communi¬ 
cation  and  composition  teaching  must 
get  behind  the  symbols  themselves  to 


more  fundamental  matters  such  as 
what  is  to  be  taught  and  how  such 
teaching  is  to  be  organized  and  car¬ 
ried  out. 

Some  of  the  matters  which  come 
within  the  scope  of  a  communication 
program  are: 

the  basic  skills  of  writing,  speaking, 
reading  and  listening 
logical  or  critical  thinking 
“semantics”  in  the  sense  of  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  functions  and 
changing  nature  of  our  language 
propaganda  analysis  or  critical 
reading 

creative  writing 

introductory  study  of  literature 
the  use  of  the  library 
methods  of  study  and  orientation  to 
high  school  or  college  life.® 

At  least  one  communication  program 
has  tried  to  include  some  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  student  counseling  and  voca¬ 
tional  guidance,  though  this  attempt 
has  since  been  abandoned. 

Xow  there  is  nothing  particularly 
mysterious  about  the  matters  listed 
above.  Composition  courses  have  long 
been  concerned  with  many  of  them, 
and  curricula  which  include  courses  in 
speech,  literature,  and  methods  of 
study  as  well  as  composition  have  com¬ 
monly  embraced  them  all.  (Counsel¬ 
ing  and  vocational  guidance  have 
usually  been  handled  by  special  offices 
designed  for  the  purpose.)  The  com¬ 
position  course  itself  is  no  longer,  in 
most  schools,  a  dreary  review  of  gram¬ 
mar,  punctuation,  and  spelling  plus 
perfunctory  “themes”  considered  most¬ 
ly  in  terms  of  their  “correctness.” 
Most  composition  courses  today  stress 
positive  aspects  of  writing — purpose* 
fulness  and  effective  development. 


2  A  number  of  college  communication  courses,  and  a  few  composition  courses, 
are  described  in  detail  in  Commutiiration  in  General  Education,  edited  by  Earl  James 
McGrath,  Dubuque,  Iowa :  Wm.  Brown.  1949. 
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organization,  and  expression — far 
more  than  mere  conventional  “purity” 
in  matters  of  usage.  Most  such 
courses  recognize  and  stress  the  im¬ 
portant  relationship  of  critical  read¬ 
ing,  logical  thinking,  and  “semantics” 
to  effective  writing,  and  some  in¬ 
clude  elementary  propaganda  analysis. 
Many  include  beginning  work  in  cre¬ 
ative  writing  and  the  study  of  litera¬ 
ture;  all  allow  time  for  oral  discus¬ 
sion.  When  such  courses  are  supple¬ 
mented  by  speech  courses  concerned 
with  many  of  these  same  things  as  well 
as  with  public  speaking  and  group  dis¬ 
cussion  skills,  it  can  hardly  be  main¬ 
tained  that  composition  teaching  (in 
spite  of  its  stodgy  title)  is  necessarily 
narrow,  mechanical,  or  atomistic. 

If  the  combining  in  one  communi¬ 
cation  course  of  the  teaching  of  writ^ 
ing,  speaking,  reading,  and  listening, 
plus  a  variety  of  related  matters,  does 
not  differ  materially  in  the  content  of 
instruction,  the  advantages  of  such  in¬ 
tegration,  if  any,  must  lie  in  certain 
emphases  or  techniques  made  possible 
only  by  such  a  combination,  or  in  some 
greater  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of 
instruction  or  administration  arising 
therefrom.  I^et  us  examine  some  of 
these  possibilities. 

One  major  emphasis  and  one  ma¬ 
jor  technique  of  teaching  stand  out  as 
the  chief  pedagogical  advantages  of 
communication  Where  writing,  speak¬ 
ing,  reading,  and  listening  are  taught 
in  the  same  course,  concurrently  in 
time,  and  by  the  same  instructor,  the 
interrelatedness  of  these  skills  as  part 
of  the  whole  complex  process  of  social 
communication  can  be  constantly  em¬ 
phasized  and  demonstrated.  The  com¬ 
mon  denominators  of  all  verbal  com¬ 
munication,  as  well  as  the  different 
specific  requirements  of  oral  and  writ¬ 


ten  communication  can  be  dealt  with 
fully  and  concretely  and  put  to  the 
pragmatic  test  in  the  classroom.  The 
composition  course  can  and  does  (or 
at  any  rate,  should)  set  up  a  working 
relationship  between  the  processes  of 
writing  and  reading;  but  even  though 
most  such  courses  contain  some  oral 
speaking  and  discussion  of  an  informal 
sort,  not  enough  time  can  be  given,  as 
a  rule,  to  relating  writing  and  reading, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  speaking  and  lis¬ 
tening,  on  the  other,  as  phases  of  the 
total  communication  process.  And 
even  if  time  were  not  a  factor,  the 
average  compKwition  teacher  would 
hesitate  to  poach  in  the  territory  of  his 
colleagues  in  speech. 

Here,  then,  is  an  important  empha¬ 
sis  which  can  probably  be  fully 
attained  only  in  the  “integrated” 
course.  And  closely  related  to  it  is 
an  important  technique — the  use  of  the 
interplay  of  writing,  speaking,  read¬ 
ing,  and  listening  in  student  assign¬ 
ments  so  that  the  various  skills 
strenghthen  and  cross-fertilize  one  an¬ 
other.  Reading  assignments  provide 
subject  matter  and  ideas  for  class  dis¬ 
cussion  and  even  informal  debate. 
Discussion,  in  turn,  leads  individual 
students  to  clarify  or  broaden  their 
thinking  to  the  point  where  they  have 
something  worth  saying  either  in  semi- 
formal  speeches  or  written  statements 
or  appeals.  These  may  lead  to  fur¬ 
ther  discussion  and  even  to  further 
reading.  Or  a  similar  process  may 
start  with  a  particular  student  speech, 
or  a  paper  read  aloud  to  the  class  and 
followed  by  discussion.  Motivation 
for  the  various  activities  can  be  excel¬ 
lent,  and  the  problem  of  finding 
“topics”  for  themes  and  speeches  may 
almost  disappear.  The  utmost  flexi¬ 
bility  and  naturalness  are  possible. 
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To  be  sure,  composition  courses 
make  use  of  a  similar  technique. 
Reading  of  provocative  materials 
stimulates  discussion  which  may  lead 
to  meaningful  writing;  often,  the  pro¬ 
cess  may  begin  with  student  writing 
and  class  discussion  of  it.  However, 
full  flexibility  and  naturalness  cannot 
be  attained  if  the  work  in  speaking  is 
limited  to  incidental  and  for  the  most 
part  uninstructed  discussion.  Above 
all,  the  interplay  of  informal  public 
speaking  and  student  writing  is  like¬ 
ly  to  be  lost,  and  with  it  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  learn,  through  concur¬ 
rent  practice,  the  similar  purposes 
and  different  demands  of  oral  and 
written  communication  situations. 
Separate  speech  courses  may  suffer  a 
similar  loss  from  the  exclusion  of  seri¬ 
ous  attention  to  writing. 

The  basic  advantage  of  communica¬ 
tion  over  composition  cum  speech  boils 
down  to  this  one  emphasis  and  this 
one  technique.  All  other  matters,  such 
as  logical  thinking,  semantics,  and 
propaganda  analysis,  can  be  dealt 
with  almost  equally  well  in  either  type 
of  course.  Indeed,  these  matters  may 
be  treated  with  more  restraint  and  bet¬ 
ter  balance  in  the  more  traditional 
courses. 

For  there  is  a  price  to  be  paid  for 
the  integration  attained  in  communi¬ 
cation  courses — a  heavy  price.  If  in¬ 
tegration  makes  possible  certain 
healthy  emphases  and  techniques,  it 
also  makes  possible  some  very  aimless 
and  undisciplined  teaching. 

The  great  danger  inherent  in  the  in¬ 
tegration  of  several  kinds  of  teaching 
in  one  course  is  diffuseness.  A  course 
which  aims  at  teaching  four  basic 
skills  (writing,  speaking,  reading,  and 
listening)  can  concentrate  attention 
and  responsibility  less  on  any  one  of 


these  that  can  a  course  which  aims  at 
teaching  only  two  (writing  and  read¬ 
ing).  The  teacher  or  student  who 
finds  work  on  a  particular  skill  dull 
or  difficult  may  rationalize  his  neglect¬ 
ing  that  particular  skill  since  it  is  only 
one  of  many.  A  teacher  primarily  in¬ 
terested  in  speech,  for  instance,  and 
trained  in  that  discipline,  may 
approach  the  teaching  of  writing  with 
lack  of  enthusiasm  and  find  himself 
devoting  less  and  less  time  to  this 
phase  of  the  course.  Similarly,  a 
teacher  trained  in  English  may  feel 
some  hesitancy,  if  not  downright 
trepidation,  about  teaching  speaking, 
and  his  classes  may  tend  to  concen¬ 
trate  more  and  more  on  writing  and 
reading. 

The  more  traditional  pattern  of  in¬ 
troductory  composition  plus  introduc¬ 
tory  speech  assures  that  neither  of 
these  basic  skills  will  be  neglected. 
Both  the  teacher  and  the  students  in  a 
course  called  “composition”  will  be 
continually  aware  of  the  responsibility 
to  do  something  about  writing.  Even 
reading  will  have  to  take  a  back  seat 
in  such  a  course,  and  attention  to  such 
matters  as  logic  and  semantics  will  be 
justifiable  only  as  they  contribute  to 
writing  skill.  Unless  a  student  writes 
“better”  after  such  a  course,  either  he 
or  his  teacher  has  failed  in  the  pri¬ 
mary  responsibility.  Similarly,  teach¬ 
er  and  students  in  a  course  called 
“speech”  will  feel  a  constant  responsi¬ 
bility  to  do  something  about  speaking. 

Because  the  te.*m  communication  is 
so  vague  it  is  even  possible  that  all  the 
basic  skills  may  be  somewhat  lost 
sight  of.  Semantics,  or  logic,  or 
“group  dynamics,”  or  literature,  or 
propaganda  analysis,  or  other  matters 
which  ought  to  support  the  teaching 
of  basic  skills  may  become  dominant 
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in  the  course.  Since  these  matters  are 
usually  more  glamorous  and  almost 
certainly  less  laborious,  both  for  stu¬ 
dent  and  teacher,  than  writing  and 
speaking,  it  is  easy  for  them  to  mon¬ 
opolize  class  attention.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  likely  to  happen  when  the 
teacher  is  a  “faddist,”  convinced  of 
the  supreme  value  of  one  emphasis  or 
technique,  or  a  more  genuine  enthusi¬ 
ast  for  one  particular  discipline  or  sub¬ 
ject  matter. 

Furthermore,  the  vagueness  of  the 
term  communication  may  lead  such 
courses  to  become  catch-alls  for  a  great 
many  matters  related  to  communica¬ 
tion  only  tangentially.*  There  is  a 
tendency  to  cram  into  such  courses 
everything  the  student  may  have  some 
need  for,  however  remote  from  the  pri¬ 
mary  aims  of  the  course.  Orientation 
to  academic  life,  vocational  guidance, 
personality  development,  instruction 
in  how  to  study,  and  even  student 
counseling  have  all  at  one  time  or  an¬ 
other  been  suggested  for  inclusion  in 
communication  courses.  When  such 
matters  are  added  to  those  already 
within  the  large  scope  of  communica¬ 
tion,  nothing  can  be  done  well.  All 
sense  of  the  relative  importance  of  the 
various  objectives  is  lost.  Under  such 
conditions,  the  communication'  course 
becomes  a  kind  of  academic  “Helza- 
poppin”  with  everyone  doing  what¬ 
ever  it  comes  into  his  head  at  any 
moment  to  do. 

If  this  diffusive' tendency  in  com¬ 
munication  courses  is  to  be  held  in 
check,  very  careful  administrative 
supervision  and  control  (detailed 
syllabuses;  systematic  evaluation  of 
teaching)  axe  a  necessary  evil.  Separ¬ 
ate  courses  in  composition  and  speech. 


on  the  other  hand,  keep  the  primary 
emphasis  of  teaching  centered  on  the 
skills  of  writing  and  speaking  and 
more  successfully  resist  tendencies  to 
shift  too  much  attention  to  peripheral 
matters;  and  they  assure  that  these 
skills  will  for  the  most  part  be  taught 
by  professionally  competent  and  in¬ 
terested  persons. 

The  diffuseness  of  aims  in  com¬ 
munication  courses  poses  the  problem 
of  the  teacher’s  competence  to  handle 
so  many  different  disciplines.  To  ex¬ 
pect  the  communication  teacher  to  be 
competent  in  teaching  all  four  of  the 
basic  communication  skills  is  asking  a 
good  deal.  A  very  effective  in-service 
training  program  will  always  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  help  the  English  teacher  to  be¬ 
come  effective  in  teaching  speaking,  or 
to  help  a  speech  teacher  to  become 
effective  in  teaching  writing  and  read¬ 
ing.  If  listening  is  to  be  dealt  with 
seriously,  nearly  all  teachers  will  have 
to  start  from  scratch.  And  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  even  an  effective 
in-service  program  can  create  in  com¬ 
munication  teachers  the  necessary 
breadth  of  interest. 

If  such  matters  as  orientation  and 
vocational  guidance  and  counseling  are 
included  in  the  communic^ation  course, 
the  problem  of  professional  compe¬ 
tence  becomes  acute.  No  simple  in- 
service  training  course  can  be  counted 
on  to  provide  English  and  speech 
teachers  with  the  necessary  knowledge, 
skills,  and  understandings  for  such 
work.  And  the  basic  interest  of  such 
teachers  in  this  type  of  work  is  likely 
to  be  slight. 

Nor  will  the  appointment  of  per¬ 
sons  trained  primarily  in  psychology, 
educational  theory,  etc.,  rectify  this 


3  One  communication  course  lists  in  its  syllabus  no  less  than  36  separate  objec¬ 
tives.  The  relative  importance  of  the  various  objectives  is  not  indicated,  nor  are  any 
priorities  of  attention  for  teacher  and  student  established. 
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situation.  Though  such  persons  may 
be  helpful  in  in-service  training  pro¬ 
grams,  their  presence  on  the  staff  will 
very  likely  aggravate  the  tendency 
toward  diffusion  of  purposes  and 
points  of  view  and  obscure  still  fur¬ 
ther  the  primary  concern  with  basic 
communication  skills.  And  of  course 
such  |)ersons  will  scarcely  consider 
themselves  competent  to  teach  any  of 
these  skills  per  se. 

One  attempted  solution  of  the  staff 
problem  in  colleges  has  been  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  separate  faculties  or  depart¬ 
ments  of  communication  instead  of 
staffing  the  course  with  members  of  the 
English  and  speech  departments.  In 
theory,  such  an  arrangement  will 
make  communication  teaching  the  pri¬ 
mary  professional  interest  of  the 
teacher,  and  he  will  devote  his  gradu¬ 
ate  study,  as  well  as  his  professional 
development  after  graduate  school,  to 
this  sort  of  pedagogy  rather  than  to 
the  more  traditional  scholarly  fields  in 
English  and  speech.' 

The  theoretical  value  of  such  a  pro¬ 
fessional  regimen  is  beyond  question. 
The  teaching  of  composition  has  long 
lacked  professional  dignity  and  pres¬ 
tige,  chiefly,  perhaps,  because  it  has 
served  as  a  kind  of  apprenticeship  for 
the  teaching  of  more  advanced  courses 
in  writing,  literature,  or  linguistics. 
Graduate  prc^rams  in  English  have 
centered  their  attention  on  literature 
and  linguistics  (with  some  attention 
in  recent  years  to  creative  writing) ; 
they  have  ignored  altogether  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  teaching  introductory  com|X)si- 
tion.  As  a  result,  few  teachers  have 
thought  of  elementary  composition 
teaching  as  their  “real”  profession, 
and  tbey  have  been  glad  to  escape  it 
as  soon  as  possible  for  more  advanced 
courses.  Thus  the  major  share  of  ele¬ 


mentary  composition  teaching  has  been 
borne  by  graduate  assistants,  younger 
instructors,  and  the  less  scholarly 
members  of  the  professional  ranks. 
There  is  something  ironic  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  where  the  biggest  job  of  most  Eng¬ 
lish  departments  is  handled  for  the 
most  part  by  teachers  whose  “real” 
interests  lie  elsewhere. 

Any  attempt  to  elevate  this  teaching 
of  basic  skills  to  professional  status 
in  its  own  right  is  worth  considering 
seriously.  If  the  best  teachers  of  basic 
skills  can  be  guaranteed  advancement 
in  rank  and  salary  comparable  to  that 
given  the  best  teachers  of  more  ad¬ 
vanced  subjects,  and  especially  if  re¬ 
search  in  communication  teaching  and 
related  subject  matter  fields  can  be  re¬ 
cognized  as  of  equal  importance  with 
“scholarly”  research,  something  may 
be  done  to  raise  the  professional  status 
of  such  teaching  and  hence  to  improve 
its  quality. 

On  the  surface,  at  least,  it  should 
be  easier  to  do  this  in  a  separate  de¬ 
partment  with  a  self-contained  budget 
and  a  staff  with  a  common  interest  in 
improving  basic  skills  teaching  than 
in  a  department  which  spreads  its 
budget  over  various  levels  of  teaching 
and  represents  a  wide  variety  of  inte¬ 
rests.  However,  many  practical  diffi¬ 
culties  arise  from  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment. 

Until  graduate  programs  in  com¬ 
munication  are  more  widely  and  more 
solidly  established,  most  teachers  in 
communication  will  still  have  the  more 
or  leas  traditional  training  in  English 
or  speech.  Since  these  professional 
backgrounds  differ  widely,  there  will 
be  wide  variance  in  interests  and 
points  of  view.  Teachers  with  back¬ 
grounds  in  English  may  still  tend  to 
emphasize  written  communication 
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while  teachers  with  backgrounds  in 
speech  may  favor  oral  communication. 
It  may  be  possible  to  hand-pick  staff 
members  with  some  training  in  both, 
but  few  will  have  had  a  background  of 
integration  of  the  two.  In-service 
training  should  be  more  effective 
where  professional  attention  is  cen¬ 
tered  on  integrated  teaching,  but  cur¬ 
riculum  planning,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  result  in  competing  emphases  in 
the  course  if  not  actual  jockeying  for 
power  on  policy  committees.  The  de¬ 
partment  head  will  have  to  be  unusual¬ 
ly  skillful  to  avoid  charges  of  favoring 
one  or  another  emphasis,  particularly 
if  his  own  background  permits  him  to 
be  labeled  as  a  “speech”  or  “English” 
man. 

Relations  with  the  departments  of 
English  and  Speech  are  likely  to  be 
wretched.  If  these  departments  are 
represented  on  an  advisory  committee 
of  some  sort,  each  will  probably  feel 
that  its  own  interests  are  being 
neglected  in  the  integrated  course.  If 
their  advice  is  ignored  completely, 
they  are  likely  to  feel  that  students 
graduating  from  the  integrated  course 
are  inadequately  prepared  for  more 
advanced  work  in  their  disciplines, 
and  they  may  even  set  up  their  own 
introductory  courses  prerequisite  to 
advanced  study.  Also,  if  the  feeling 
develops  widely  that  the  communica¬ 
tion  course  is  scamping  the  teaching 
of  writing  skills  in  favor  of  other  mat¬ 
ters,  departments  or  schools  outside 
the  fields  of  English  and  speech  may 
require  their  students  to  take  com¬ 
position  courses,  either  as  substitutes 
for  or  supplements  to  the  communica¬ 
tion  course.  All  this  is  harmful  to 
academic  morale  as  well  as  curricular 
eflSciency. 

The  separate  communication  staff 
may  create  another  psychological  situ¬ 


ation  which  tends  to  cancel  out  the 
gain  in  professional  status  for  the 
teaching  of  communication.  There  is 
an  almost  inevitable  tendency  for  the 
faculties  in  the  English  and  Speech  de¬ 
partments  to  look  askance  at  their  col¬ 
leagues  on  the  communication  faculty. 
Indeed,  they  scarcely  look  upon  them 
as  colleagues,  but  rather  as  creatures 
of  a  separate  order  who  are  either 
renegade  from  their  own  more  tradi¬ 
tional  disciplines  or  incapable  of 
measuring  up  to  those  disciplines. 
And  something  of  the  same  attitude 
may  develop  in  the  rest  of  the  faculty, 
as  evidenced  by  the  tendency  to  disr 
tinguish  between  the  communication 
department  and  the  “regular”  English 
and  Speech  departments.  The  latter 
are  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
“senior”  departments,  a  terminology 
which  reflects  adversely  by  implication 
on  the  “junior”  group. 

More  important,  it  seems  to  me 
that  many  members  of  a  separate  com¬ 
munication  department  must  feel  cut 
off  from  the  “normal”  professional  de¬ 
velopment  possible  within  a  “regular”- 
department  of  English  or  Speech. 
While  it  is  bad  to  think  of  introduc¬ 
tory  teaching  as  a  mere  stepping  stone 
to  advanced  undergraduate  and  gradu¬ 
ate  teaching,  there  is  something 
healthy  in  the  desire  to  try  one’s  hand 
at  teaching  more  mature  or  better  pre¬ 
pared  students  in  advanced  courses  in 
literature,  ^  linguistics,  creative  writ¬ 
ing,  or  the  speech  arts.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  if  one’s  professional  train¬ 
ing  has  fitted  him  W  such  teaching. 
It  is  perhaps  just  as  unhealthy  for  the 
person  primarily  interested  in  teach¬ 
ing  elementary  skills  to  spurn  (or  be 
cut  off  from)  the  teaching  of  litera¬ 
ture  as  it  is  for  the  person  primarily 
interested  in  literature  to  spurn  (or  be 
cut  off  from)  the  teaching  of  elemen- 
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tary  skills.  The  one  may  become  a 
kind  of  “drudge,”  denied  the  healthy 
excitement  of  teaching  “majors”  in  his 
field,  while  the  other  may  become  too 
narrowly  specialized  in  his  particular 
discipline  and  may  miss  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  be  gained  from  working  with 
the  general  student. 

To  the  extent  that  a  dichotomy  of 
this  kind  occurs,  the  horizontal  “inte¬ 
gration”  at  the  elementary  level  may 
lead  to  “dis-integration”  and  fragmen¬ 
tation  in  the  vertical  curriculum.  The 
breaking  down  of  the  natural  relation¬ 
ship  between  elementary  skills  teach¬ 
ing  and  intermediate  and  advanced 
teaching  in  the  fields  of  English  and 
speech  may  be  too  great  a  price  to  pay* 
for  communication  courses. 

The  question  of.  communication 
versus  composition  seems  to  boil  down 
to  whether  the  greater  potential  em¬ 
phasis  in  communication  courses  on 
the  wholeness  of  the  commiinication 
process  plus  the  technique  of  interplay 
and  cross-fertilization  of  skills  is 
worth  the  price  of  the  many  pitfalls 
I  have  mentioned.  The  advantages  of 
great  integration  of  the  communica¬ 
tion  skills  in  such  courses  are  bal¬ 
anced  by  the  danger  of  diflfuseness  of 
objectives  and  responsibilities,  and  the 
problem  of  maintaining  a  staff  which 
is  competent  and  interested  in  all  the 
skills  is  a  serious  one;  the  heroic 
measures  of  creating  separate  depart¬ 
ments  of  communication  in  the  col¬ 
leges  seems  to  create  greater  problems 
than  it  solves. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  value  of  the 
whole  communication  movement  is 
that  it  jars  all  of  us  who  are  concerned 
with  the  teaching  of  basic  skills  out 
of  our  complacency  and  forces  us  to 
think  through  such  problems  as  I  have 
touched  upon  here.  The  very  competi¬ 


tion  between  these  two  systems  of  org¬ 
anizing  our  teaching  is  good  for  all  of 
us  if  it  makes  us  reeaxmdne  our  basic 
aims  and  our  current  teaching  proced¬ 
ures.  If  this  reexamination  redoubles 
our  determination  not  to  let  the 
teaching  of  basic  skills  be  lost  in  the 
shuffle  of  general  semantics,  “person¬ 
ality  development,”  and  student  orien¬ 
tation,  it  should  also  make  us  alive  to 
the  richer  meanings  and  keener  moti¬ 
vations  which  come  from  treating  the 
basic  skills  as  related  to  each  other  and 
to  larger  patterns  of  human  activity; 
it  should  preserve  us  from  lapsing  into 
mere  prissy  concern  with  “correctness” 
and  unmotivated  “theme”  assignments 
designed  solely  to  test  purity  of  usage 
and  “style.”  Such  a  reexamination 
should  make  clear  also  the  need  for 
raising  the  professional  status  of  the 
teaching  of  basic  skills  to  a  level  which 
will  make  it  attractive  to  the  best 
teachers  and  researchers  in  our  fields. 
If  this  can  be  done  without  divorcing 
the  freshman  teaching  from  advanced 
undergraduate  and  graduate  teaching, 
so  much  the  better  for  all  concerned. 

Above  all,  such  a  reexamination 
calls  for  a  recognition,  by  teachers  in 
English  and  i^eech,  that  the  teaching 
of  basic  skills  is  the  most  important 
work,  quantitatively,  at  least,  that  we 
do,  and  that  such  important  work  de¬ 
serves  more  imaginative  planning, 
more  controlled  experimentation,  and 
more  careful  research  than  it  has  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  past.  Whether  such 
effort  leads  to  a  “victory”  for  com¬ 
munication  or  composition  is  really  be¬ 
side  the  point.  It  must  inevitably  lead 
to  more  effective  teaching  of  the  basic 
skills  of  writing,  speaking,  reading, 
and  listening  in  their  relations  to  the 
whole  complex  of  human  action  and 
human  aspirations. 
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